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FROM BOSRAH. 


Who is this, in regal state, who cometh 
from afar, 
His Tyrian purple garments dyed toa 
fierce blood-red, 
His sword unsheathed and rusted with 
dreadful stains of war, 
A crown of gold and jewels set on his 
royal head? 


Triumphantly he passes o’er Edom’s 
tranquil plain, 
Death with his captives following 
across the ruined fields, 
Unharvested, ungarnered, blood-stained 
the golden grain, 
Where war demands the tribute that 
stubborn valor yields. 


Before him spreads in radiance the 
glory of the world, 
God’s splendid gift that all men are 
bound to hold in trust; 
Behind him grief and anguish ’neath 
terror’s flag unfurled, 
Where flaming homes hide secrets of 
murder, rapine, lust. 


This is he, whose regal state proclaims 
him Lord of War, 
Death following in his footsteps, close 
as a new-made bride; 
With glittering spear uplifted he cometh 
from afar, 
The crimson of his raiment in blood 
of thousands dyed. 


Who is this with wayworn feet and 
head in anguish bowed, 
Blood-drops upon His vesture, His 
forehead bathed in sweat; 
Thorn-crowned, and gibed and jeered 
at amid a following crowd, 
Who mock the stern endurance where 
God and man have met? 


strong to save, One cometh, 
speaking in righteousness, 
Who in His blood-stained garments 
alone the wine-press trod; 
No one stood by to answer the ery of 
His distress 
When in His love and pity He faced 
the wrath of God. 


Here, 





From Bosrah—The Nurse. 


‘This is He, the Lord of Peace, with 
travel-weary feet, 
In crown of thorns, and stained with 
blood, who cometh from afar; 
He who, upon the reckoning day when 
God and man shall meet, 
Shall show Himself a conqueror, 
triumphant over war. 


Beatrice Allhusen. 
Chambers’s Journal. 


FAITH. 


Here where the loves of others close 
The vision of my heart begins. 

The wisdom that within us grows 
Is absolution for our sins. 


We took forbidden fruit and ate 
Far in the garden of His mind. 

The ancient prophecies of hate 

We proved untrue, for He was kind. 


He does not love the bended knees, 
The soul made wormlike in His sight, 
Within whose heaven are hierarchies 
And solar kings and lords of light. 


Who come before Him with the pride 
The Children of the King should bear, 
They will not be by Him denied, 

His light will make their darkness fair. 


To be afar from Him is death 
Yet all things find their fount in Him: 
And nearing to the sunrise breath 
Shine jeweled like the seraphim. 

A. E. 


THE NURSE. 


Here in the long white ward I stand, 
Pausing a little breathless space, 

Touching a restless fevered hand, 
Murmuring comfort’s commonplace— 


Long enough pause to feel the cold 
Fingers of fear about my heart; 

Just for a moment, uncontrolled, 
All the pent tears of pity start. 


While here I strive, as best I may, 
Strangers’ long hours of pain to ease, 
Dumbly I question—Far away 
Lies my beloved even as these? 
Punch. 
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THE KAISER AS HIS FRIENDS KNEW HIM. 


By a NEvutTRAL DIPLOMAT. 


Among the high German officials 
whom I have met, I do not recall a 
single one whose loyalty or sense of pro- 
priety did not prevent his offering any 
personal criticisms of the Emperor to 
whose service his best efforts were being 
devoted. An apprehensiveness, border- 
ing on positive dread in many instances, 
of the ultimate consequences of the 
Kaiser’s impetuosities was often ap- 
parent in the observations of their 
franker moments, but personal asper- 
sions were never cast. This was, of 
course, no more than could have been 
expected from the well-bred men-of-the- 
world that they were. And in this con- 
nection it may be in point to add that 
not even among the rather gay and not 
always discreetly reserved officers of 
the Crown Prince’s suite (with whom I 
was thrown not a little during their visit - 
to India in 1911) was loose criticism of 
the Emperor ever heard, either by my- 
self or by others who enjoyed still fuller 
opportunities than I had for meeting 
them on intimate and confidential terms. 

Frederick William himself was, I 
regret to record, far less discreet than 
those about him in his references to 
his imperial progenitor, and I recall 
very clearly that quick-tongued youth’s 
sarcastic allusions to certain rulings of 
the Kaiser in the matter of the treat- 
ment of the natives of some of the 
islands of German Melanesia. The Crown 
Prince, I should explain, I had found 
consumed with interest concerning the 
progress his people were making in sev- 
eral of their Pacific island colonies I 
had recently visited, and it was to his 
very palpable desire to ‘‘pump me dry” 
of any information I might have picked 
up regarding these incipient ‘‘places in 
the sun”’ that I owed a number of hours 
of conversation with him the edification. 
of which would hardly otherwise have 
fallen to my lot. 


The outburst I had in mind was led 
up to by my royal inquisitor’s asking me 
for my views concerning the compar- 
ative progress of the three political 
divisions of the island of New Guinea, 
and by my replying that, if the criterion 
of judgment was to be the contentment, 
physical well-being, and economic use- 
fulness of the native, I should rate 
British New Guinea first, Dutch New 
Guinea an indifferent second, and Ger- 
man New Guinea a very poor third. It 
was anything but a courtier-like speech 
on my part, but I was not meeting 
Frederick William in my official capac- 
ity, and, moreover, he had made a point 
of asking that I should give him per- 
fectly frank answers to his questions. 
(‘None of the ‘bull con,’ as_ the 
Yankees say,’”’ was the way he put it; 
““sive me the straight goods.’” Both 
expressions, as he confessed with a grin, 
he had picked up from a ‘‘neat little 
filly from Kentucky’ he had ‘‘seen a 
bit of’ at Ostend the previous summer.) 

The Crown Prince, in spite of his un- 
deniable personal courage, of which I 
saw several striking instances in the 
course of his Indian visit, is far from be- 
ing what the Anglo-Saxons call a ‘‘good 
sport,’’ and on this occasion he made no 
pretense of hiding his annoyance. 
Because, however, as transpired later, 
there were several other matters which 
he had in mind ‘‘pumping”’ me on, he 
evidently thought it best not to vent 
his spleen for the moment on one whose 
usefulness was not quite exhausted. 
This befell subsequently, I may add, 
though under circumstances which have 
no especial bearing on my present 
subject. 

Tapping his boot with his riding-whip 
—he had been playing polo—the Prince 
sat in a sort of spoiled-child pout of 
petulance for a minute or two, before 
bursting out with: ‘‘Doubtless you’re 
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right. I’ve had hints of the same thing 
myself from private reports. It’s all 
due to the pater’s unwarranted inter- 
ference in something he knows nothing 
about. Old X ”” (mentioning the 
previous Governor of German New 
Guinea by name) ‘“‘has forgotten more 
about handling Papuans than the pater 


ever knew. The pater has put his foot | 


in it every time he has moved in our 
Pacific colonies.’”’ (It may be in order to 
explain that not only does the Crown 
Prince speak excellent English, but that 
on this Indian -visit he made a point of 
resorting to English idioms, colloquial- 
isms, and slang to an extent which at 
times became positively ridiculous. I 
have quoted here almost his exact 
language.) 

Frederick William went on to. give 
me a spirited and approving account of 
the manner in which a German colonist 
near Herbertshéhe had put an end to 
raids on his yam patch by planting on 
each corner-post of the enclosure the 
“‘frizzly”? head of a Papuan who had 
been shot in the act of making off with 
the succulent tubers, concluding with 
the dogmatic assertion that the only 
way to handle the black man was to 
“bleed him white.” 

I had the temerity to reply that, from 
what I had seen, the more “‘Old X: 
continued to forget of what he thought 
he knew about handling Papuans the 
better it would be for German colonial 
prospects in New Guinea, and as a con- 
sequence threw my royal interrogator 
into another fit of sulks. It is only fair 
to say that the ‘‘interference”’ of which 
the Crown Prince waxed so unfilially 
censorious really consisted of measures 
calculated slightly—but only slightly— 
to mitigate the brutal repressiveness 
toward the natives which had character- 
ized the German administration of New 
Guinea from the outset. The one bright 
spot in the brief but bloody annals of 
German overseas colonization was the 
six or eight years’ régime of the broad- 
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minded and humane Dr. Solf—the 
present Colonial Secretary—in Samoa. 
This tiny and comparatively unimpor- — 
tant Pacific outpost was the single Teu- 
tonic colony in which I found the natives 
treated with anything approaching the 
humanitarian consideration extended 
to them so universally by the English 
and the Frenck. Dr. Solf may well be, 
as has been occasionally hinted from 
Holland, the hope of those conservative 
and intelligent Germans who are known 
to be silently working for a reborn and 
‘*de-Prussified’’ Fatherland after the 
war. 

As I have said, the Crown Prince was 
the only highly placed German whom I 
ever heard speak slightingly in a person- 
al way of the Kaiser, and that impetu- 
ous youth was—as he still is—a law unto 
himself. Such loyalty and discretion, 
however, did not characterize all prom- 
inent Germans in private life, and it is 
to several of these I am indebted for 


- the illuminating sidelights their observa- 


tions and anecdotes threw on the human 
side of William II. Of such I fancy the 
Baron Y——, who voyaged on the same 
steamer with me from Zanzibar to Port 
Said several years ago, had enjoyed 
perhaps the most intimate opportuni- 
ties for an intelligent appraisal of his 
Emperor. © 

The Baron was a scion of one of the 
oldest and wealthiest of Bavarian noble 
families, a graduate of the Ecole des 
Beaux Arts as well as Heidelberg, and 
to the fact that several years of his boy- 
hood were spent at Harrow owed an 
English accent in speaking that language 
which betrayed no trace of Teutonic 
gutturality. He was returning from an 
extended hunting trip in British and 
German East Africa at the time I made 
his acquaintance, and was nursing a 
light grievance against his own Govern- 
ment from the fact that he had been 
rather better treated in the former than 
the latter. His attitude toward the 
Kaiser was somewhat different from 











that of any other German I have ever 
met, this, doubtless, being due to his 
own great wealth and assured position. 
There was little of the ‘‘loyal and devoted 
subject” in this attitude, to which no 
better comparison suggests itself to me 
than that of a very heavy stock-holder 
in a corporation toward a general man- 
ager who is in no respect his social 
superior. 

‘“The Kaiser’s most pronounced char- 
acteristic,’’ said Baron Y-: one eve- 
ning as we paced the promenade, ‘‘is 
his overweening vanity. His 
dwarfs his every other attribute, natural 
or acquired, and it is idle to try to under- 
stand what he is, what he does, what he 
stands for—and, incidentally, what the 
German people, in quite another sense, 
have to stand for—without taking that 
fact into consideration. It is the ob- 
session of his own importance—I might 
even say his belief in his own omnip- 
otence—that is responsible for his taking 
the so-called Divine Right of the Hohen- 
zollerns more seriously, interpreting 
the term more literally, than any of his 
ancestors since Frederick the Great. 
It is his vanity that is responsible for 
his incessant shiftings of uniforms, for 
his posturings, his obvious attempts to 
conceal or distract attention from his 
shrunken arm. He is the most consum- 
mate master of stagecraft; indeed, the 
Fates spoiled a great producer of spec- 
tacles—one who would have eclipsed 
Reinhardt—to make, not an indifferent 
Emperor, but ” The Baron checked 
himself and concluded with: ‘‘Perhaps 
I had best not say what I had in mind. 
Everything considered, however, I am 
convinced that it would have been bet- 
ter for Germany if William the Second 
had been stage-manager rather than 
Kaiser.”’ ; 

Specific and intimate instance of the 
pettiness with which the Kaiser’s van- 
ity occasionally expressed itself Baron 
Y gave me the following evening. 
I had been turning the pages of some of 
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his German illustrated papers, and was 
unable to refrain from commenting, not 
only on the frequency with which the 
portrait of the Kaiser appeared, but 
also of the defiant ‘‘come-one-come-all”’ 
attitude of all of those in which the War 
Lord appeared in uniform. The Baron 
laughed good-naturedly. ‘‘The Kaiser’s 
attitudinizings,” he said, ‘“‘never seem 
to strike the Prussians as in the least 
funny (they haven’t much of a sense of 
humor, anyhow): but we Bavarians have 
always taken them as quite as much of a 
joke as has the rest of Europe. Now this 
picture” (he began turning the pages 
of ‘‘Ueber Land und Meer” in search 
of it), ‘‘ which is one of the most popular 
with the Prussians, we of Bavaria have 
always called ‘Ajax Defying the Light- 
ning,’ and I am going to tell you the 
history of it. 

‘This picture is reproduced from one 
of several dozen almost identical photo- 
graphs which have been taken of the 
Kaiser glowering into the emptiness of 
the upper empyrean from the vantage 
of a little basaltic crag which crops up at 
the forks of a road in one of the Imperial 
game preserves. I have always taken a 
sort of paternal interest in this appar- 
ently ‘to-be-continued-indefinitely’ se- 
ries of photographs, for it chanced that 
I was in the company of their central 
figure on the occasion when he discov- 
ered this now famous pedestal, and it 
was due to a suggestion of mine that he 
was enabled to turn his find to what he 
no doubt considers a most felicitous use. 

“It was on one of the early days of an 
imperial hunting party—just the or- 
dinary affair of its kind, with no onein 
particular from the outside on hand, and 
nothing especial in the way of sport of- 
fered—and the Kaiser, not being in very 
good fettle, had bidden me remain in 
the lodge with him to discuss some ex- 
periments I had been conducting on 
my estates with some drought-resisting 
barleys and lucernes, the seed of which 
had been sent to Germany by one of our 
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‘agricultural explorers’ in Central Asia. 
The Kaiser’s keenness for skimming the 
cream of the world and bringing it 
home for the German people is only ex- 
ceeded by his vanity,’”’ the Baron added 
parenthetically. 

‘Having heard all I had to report, my 
imperial host suggested a stroll in the 
forest, and it was while pushing on from 
tree to tree to study the efficacy of a 
new kind of chemically treated cement 
the foresters had been using to arrest 
the progress of decay that we wandered 
out upon the jutting crag shown in this 
picture. It was late in the afternoon, 
and by both of the two converging roads, 
several hundred metres of vista of each 
of which were commanded from our lofty 
eyrie, men were drifting back toward the 
lodge from the hunt. The dramatic 
possibilities of the unexpected vantage 
point—the manner in which one was 
able to step from behind the drop-cur- 
tain of the forest undergrowth to the 
front of the stage at the tip of the jut- 
ting crag—kindled the fire of the 
Kaiser’s imagination instantly. 

“**What a place from which to review 
my hunting guests!’ he exclaimed, step- 
ping forward and throwing out his chest 
in his best ‘reviewing’ manner. ‘Strange 
I have never noticed it from the road. 
It must be because the light is so bad 
here. Yes, that is what the trouble is. 
They cannot see us even as clearly as 
we can seethem.’ (He frowned his pal- 
pable disappointment that all eyes from 

_below were not centered upon him where 
he stood in fine defiance in the middle 
of his new-found stage.) 

“Tf I may venture a suggestion, 
Your Majesty,’ I said, ‘I think it is the 
dense shadow from that big tree on the 
next point that makes it so dark here. 
Do you not see that the sun is directly 
behind it at this hour? The removal of 
that out-reaching limb on the right 
would give this crag at least an hour of 
sunshine, but, as a practical forester, 
I should warn you that doing so would 
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destroy the ‘‘balance’’ of the tree so 
much that the next heavy storm would 
probably topple it over to the left. It 
already inclines that way, and ? 

‘* ‘There are several hundred thou- 
sand more trees like that in the Black 
Forest,’ cut in the Kaiser, ‘but not one 
other lookout to compare with this. 
My sincere thanks for the suggestion. 
I will have it carried out.’ 

“And so,” continued Baron Y——, 
“the obscuring limb was removed, and 
the mutilated tree, as I knew it must, 
went down the following winter. ‘My 
lookout now will have three hours of 
sunlight instead of one,’ the Kaiser ob- 
served gleefully when he told me about 
it; ‘I was glad to see it go.’ 

“It was a case of one monarch against 
another, and as the Kaiser is resolved to 
brook no rival, especially where the 
question of his ‘sunlight’ is concerned, I 
suppose the sequel was inevitable. All 
the same I am sorry that—that it was 
the monarch of the forest that had to 
go down. But though the tree went 
down,”’ he concluded with a grimace, 
tossing the magazine into my lap, ‘‘the 
‘Ajax’ pictures still continue.” 

‘*Wouldn’t ‘His Place in the Sun’ be 
even an apter title than ‘Ajax Defying 
the Lightning’?’”’ I ventured. 

‘‘Unquestionably,”’ was the reply. ‘‘I 
had thought of that myself. But, you 
see, even we Bavarians are very keen 
in the matter of the extension of Ger- 
many’s “‘tibersee’ colonies, and it wouldn’t 
do to make light of our own ambitions.” 

IT have set down this little story just as 
it was told to me, and it is only since 
the outbreak of the war, when the main- 
springs of German motives are revealed 
at Armageddon, that it has occurred 
to me how perfectly it resolves itself into 
allegory. To the world at large, but to 
the Briton especially, is there no sug- 
gestion in what the Kaiser did to the 
tree, which for a hundred years or more 
had shadowed his tardily stumbled-upon 
lookout, of what he planned to do to the 
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Empire which he had so often intimated 
had crowded him out of his ‘“‘place in 
the sun”? With the tree he hewed off 
a sun-obseuring limb, and the un- 
balanced, mutilated remnant succumbed 
to the first storm that assailed it. Was 
not this the procedure that he reckoned 
upon following with the ‘obscuring 
limbs” of the British Empire? 

The foregoing instance of the extrav- 
agant vanity of the Kaiser Baron Y. 
told more in amusement than in cen- 
soriousness, but I recall another little 
story to much the same point that he 
related with hard eyes and the shade of 
a frown, as one man speaks of another 
who has not quite ‘“‘played the game” 
in sport or business. It, also, had to do 
with an imperial hunt. 

‘‘As you doubtless know,” he said, 
after telling me something of how cred- 
itably the Kaiser shot, considering his 
infirmity, ‘‘a strenuous endeavor is 
always made on these occasions that the 
best game be driven up to the rifles of 
royalty, a custom which none of the 
Hohenzollerns have ever had the sport- 
ing instinct to modify in favor of even 
the most distinguished visitors. - By 
some chance on the day in question, a 
remarkably fine boar ran unscathed the 
gauntlet of the imperial batteries and fell 
—an easy shot—to my own bullet. It 
was a really magnificent trophy—the 
brute was as high at the shoulder as a 
good-sized pony and his tusks curved 
through fully ninety degrees more than 
a complete circle—and it had occurred 
to me at once that it was in order that I 
should at least offer to make a present 
of the head to my royal host. Frankly, 
however, I really wanted it very badly 
for my own hall, and I ean still recall 
hoping that the Kaiser would ‘touch 
and remit, after the manner of kings,’ as 
Kipling puts it.” 

The Baron was silent for a few mo- 
ments, staring hard in front of him with 
the look of a man who ponders some- 
thing that has rankled in his mind for 
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years. ‘‘Well,’’ he resumed presently, 
‘the Kaiser did ‘touch’ (in the sense 
the Yankees use the term, I mean), but 
he did not ‘remit.’ When we came to 
group for the inevitable after-the-hunt 
photograph, I was dumbfounded to see 
a couple of the imperial huntsmen drag 
up my prize, not in front of me, where 
immemorial custom decreed it should go, 
but to the feet of the Kaiser. He even 
had the nerve to.have the photograph 
taken with his foot 6n its head. You 
have shot big game yourself, and you 
will know, therefore, that this would 
convey to any hunter exactly the same 
thing as his writing under the photo- 
graph, ‘I shot this boar myself.’” 

The Baron took a long breath before 
resuming. ‘‘I need not tell you how sur- 
prised and angry I was, and I will not 
tell you what it took all the self-control 
I had to keep from doing. What I did 
do, I flatter myself would have been 
thoroughly efficacious in bringing home 
to any other man in this world the con- 
summate meanness of the thing he had 
done. The moment the photograph was 
finished I stepped up to the Kaiser and, 
controlling my voice as best I could, 
said: ‘Your Majesty, I beg you will 
deign to accept as a humble token of my 
admiration of your prowess asa hunter 
and your courtesy as a host the fine boar 
which my poor rifle was fortunate to 
bring down today.’ 

“T still think that my polite sarcasm 
would have cut through the armor of 
any other man on earth. It was im- 
possible to mistake my meaning, and 
he must have known that every man 
there knew it was my boar that he had 
had his picture taken with and wasstill 
coolly keeping his boot upon. Possibly 
he decided in his own mind, then and 
there, that the time had come to extend 
the ‘Divine Right of the Hohenzollerns’ 
to the hunting field. At any rate, he 
bowed graciously, thanked me warmly, 
and, pointing down to where I had stood 
in the picture, said he presumed it was 
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‘that little fellow with the deformed 
tusk.’ 

‘““My head was humming from the 
shock of the effrontery, but I still have 
distinet recollection of the deliberate 
sang-froid of the Kaiser’s manner as 
he directed someone to ‘mark that little 
boar with a twisted tusk, a gift from my 
good friend, Baron Y , for mounting 
asa trophy.’ Iwas a potential regicide 
for the next week or two, but my sense 
of humor pulled me up in the end. For, 
after all, what is the use of taking seri- 
ously a man who, for the sake of tickling 
his insatiate vanity by having his photo- 
graph taken with his foot on the head of 
a bigger pig than those in front of his 
hunting guests, commits an act that, 
were he anything less than an Emperor, 
would stamp him with every one of them 
as an out-and-out bounder? The memory 
of the thing makes me ‘see red’ a bit 
even today if I let my mind dwell on it 
at all, but mingling with my resentment 
and mortification there is always a sort 
of sneaking admiration for the way the 
Kaiser (as the Yankees say) ‘got away 
with the goods.’ The Hohenzollern— 
the trait is as evident in the Crown 
Prince as it is in his father—will always 
go forward instead of backward when it 
comes to being confronted with the con- 
sequences of either their bluffs or their 
breaks, and it is about time that the 
people in Germany, as well as the people 
outside of Germany, got this fact well 
in mind when dealing with them.” 

These words were spoken before the 
Kaiser backed down when his Agadir 
bluff was called, but, generally speaking, 
I think the action of both father and 
son since then has been eloquent vindi- 
cation of their truth. 

Another noble German of my ac- 
quaintance who had at one time been 
on terms of exceptional intimacy with 
the Kaiser was the wealthy and dis- 
tinguished Baron von K. , who, in the 
two decades previous to the outbreak of 
the war, had divided his time about 
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equally between his ancestral castle on 
the Rhine and a great Northern Cali- 
fornia ranch brought him by his wealthy 
American wife. I met him first at a 
house-party in Honolulu about ten 
years ago, and at that time he appeared 
to take considerable pride in his friend- 
ship with the Kaiser, of whom he was 
wont to speak often and sympathetical- 
ly. Since then I have encountered him, 
now in America, now in Europe, on an 
average of once a year, and on each suc- 
ceeding occasion I noticed a decrease in 
warmth on his part, not sc much for 
Germany and the Germans, for whom he 
still expressed great affection, but rather 
toward the Kaiser and his policies. It 
must have been fully seven years ago 
that.he told me, at the Lotus Club, in 
New York, that the mad race of arma- 
ments in which Germany was setting 
the pace for the rest of Europe could 
only end in one way—a great war in 
which his country would run a risk of 
losing far more than it had any chance of 
winning. 

It was not long after this that I heard 
that Baron von K- had returned hur- 
riedly and unexpectedly from Germany 
to America, taking with him his two sons 
who had been at school there. I never 
learned exactly what the trouble was, 
but a friend of his told me that it had 
some connection with an effort that had 
been made to induce the youngsters to 
become German subjects and join the 
army, flattering prospects in which were 
held out to them. Von K—— is said to 
have declared that the boys should never 
be allowed to set foot in Germany again. 
Whether this latter statement is true 
or not, it is a fact that neither of the lads 
has ever since crossed the Atlantic, and 
that both are now at Harvard. 

In the spring of 1911 von K: cut 
short what was to have been a fort- 
night’s business trip to Germany to one 
of four days, the change in plan, as I have 
since learned, being due to an ‘‘invita- 
tion’? (an euphemism for a command) 
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from the Kaiser to invest a huge sum 
of money in one of his armament con- 
cerns, great extensions in which were 
contemplated. Von K: refused point- 
blank, rushed through his business, and 
took the first boat for New York. I 
did not see him until the following year, 
but friends told me that for a couple of 
months after his return to California, he 
absolutely refused to talk of Germany or 
of German affairs even with his intimates. 

This silence was dramatically broken 
in the smoking-room of the Union 
League Club, San Francisco, on the 
evening when the news came that the 
Kaiser had sent the gunboat ‘‘ Panther”’ 
to Agadir as a trump card for the game 
he was playing for the control of Mo- 
rocco. Von K—— was frowning over his 
paper when an American friend came 
up, clapped him on the shoulder, and 
exclaimed: -‘‘The Baron is in close touch 
with the Kaiser; perhaps he can tell us 
what ‘The Mailed Fist’ is punching at 
in North Africa.” 

What von K-——— said regarding the 
allegation that he was in close touch 
with the Kaiser was not stated in words 


that even the San Francisco papers 
The Cornhiil Magazine. 
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(whose ‘‘news vultures” had pounced 
upon the incident within an hour) felt 
able to report verbatim the following 
morning, but his ‘‘Mailed Fist” mot 
went from California to Maine in the 
next twelve hours, and even today is 
still freely quoted whenever the ques- 
tion of the War Lord’s mentality is the 
subject of discussion. 

“Mailed vist!’’ snorted the Baron, 
whose English has never climbed en- 
tirely out of his throat; ‘‘ Vell, berhabst 
dey haas mailed his vist, but, by Gott, 
dey haas neffer mailed his prain.’’ Then, 
as an afterthought, ‘‘Or maype, if dey 
haas mailed his prain, der bostmann 
haas forgodt it to deliffer.”’ 

I saw Baron, von K-—— in San Fran- 
cisco —encountered him beaming over 
the sculptures in the Italian Building 
at the Panama-Pacific Exposition—but 
was unable to draw him into any dis- 
cussion of Germany and the war. He 
did, however, tell me that his German 
estates were for sale, that he never ex- 
pected to return there again, and that— 
the day after Belgium was invaded—he 
had applied for his first papers of Amer- 
ican citizenship. 
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When first we announced to our 
friends that in response to many impera- 
tive calls for the educated woman to 
come forward and save the country, we 
were ‘‘going on the land,”’ they all 
seemed to have at least one friend or 
relation who had applied months before 
and had not been taken. They all knew 
addresses of organizations to whom to 
apply, and, in fact, though they all told 
us it would be so good for us—‘‘such a 
thorough rest!’ ’—none of them held out 
the least hope of our being among the 
chosen thousands. This was somewhat 
discouraging, unless one happened to 
know the friend or relation, and realized 


her complete unsuitableness for ‘‘the 
land.”” Those who stuck it after the 
first two terrible days were either girls 
straight from a school or college where 
they had been well accustomed to hard 
exercise, or if they were older, they were 
women who had earned their living in 
some strenuous pursuit such as nursing. 
The stay-at-home girl, and the married 
woman who had never been obliged to 
“‘stick it,’ were conspicuous by their 
absence, and the two who gave up at the 
outset were quite young business girls, 
not yet broken in to ‘‘sticking it,” and 
unable to bear the strain. 

When we were called the first morning 
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soon after 3 a.m., and found the world 
hidden from us by a particularly wet 
fog, the first thing that struck us was 
that hardly one of us had the proper 
clothes for the work.: Smocks and sun- 
bonnets would have been ridiculous, for 
it was almost freezing; nothing but an 
old waterproof and a rain-hat would 
meet the case, and it had to be a very 
short waterproof too, with a belt to pull 
it up, blouse fashion—otherwise we did 
nothing but step on it as we stooped. 
Our sleeves got soaked to the elbow, and 
our boots and puttees to the knees. 
About ten o’clock it began to drizzle 
badly, but the strawberries were so 
late this season, and so likely to spoil in 
such weather, that we had to keep on 
nevertheless. 

That first morning of strawberry- 
picking none of us will ever forget. It 
was hardly dawn when we arrived at the 
field at 4.30 a.m., and it was cold and 
depressing and gloomy. There were 
troops of other pickers who jeered at us, 
and talked openly of hooting us off the 
field. We were each given two baskets 
to tie round us, and told to take one row 
of an immense field whose end we never 
saw at all, because of the fog. The fruit 
was more plentiful than any of us had 
ever seen it, and was to be picked with- 
out the ‘‘strigs.” This involved a 
twisting pinch which hurt our thumb- 
nails and drove the quicks down in a 
way that injures them for good and all. 
To the end of our days we shall look 
as though we bit our nails, because of 
that morning’s work, Some tried to 
work in gloves, but the damp simply 
ripped up all the seams of the leather 
gloves, while the rubber gloves burst in 
half an hour. Our hands were numb 
and swollen with the cold in no time. 
We had to stand with one foot each side 
of the plant and bend almost double. If 
we squatted at the side our clothes got 
drenched, and, what was more impor- 
tant, we stepped on the fruit in the next 
row, and lost no end of time getting up 
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and down, as of course we got stiffer 
and stiffer as the hours went on. 

We picked one basket an hour each 
that first morning. For each basket we 
were paid 214d. 

About 7.30 we went back to our quar- 
ters for a hot dinner of meat and vegeta- 
bles, which we all thought we could not 
possibly eat at such an hour, but when 
we had changed our wet boots and stock- 
ings and rested a few minutes, we man- 
aged it, nevertheless. We returned at 
8.30, bringing with us bread and cheese 
to eat when we knocked off for an hour 
at noon. We could eat as many straw- 
berries as we wanted to, but we after- 
wards found it was not etiquette to go 
and take strawberries when we happened 
to be working on raspberries. 

That afternoon we were put on to 
the raspberries, and the other pickers, 
who lived in caravans or were camping 
in the cow-sheds on the farm, pretended 
to be very angry. ‘‘Why should they do 
the raspberries and not us?’’ they asked. 
‘‘T’d be ashamed to go about dressed like 
them. Not decent, I don’t call it.” 
They called such remarks to each other 
in a loud voice as we passed. ‘‘They’re 
the sort as is called ‘well brought-up,’”’ 
they explained to each other in tones of 
scorn. This was their rendering of the 
term ‘‘educated women,” and as a 
matter of fact it was the more accurate 
definition. They were specially angry 
at the breeches of two or three of the 
younger ones. They had no objections at 
all to gym dress, which really showed 
more leg than breeches and a smock. 

We were only too delighted to get 
away from them and arrive at the rasp- 
berries, where we could straighten our 


’ backs part of the time at least, and where 


the pay was 3d. a basket. But even 
those superb raspberries were very, 
much smaller than the strawberries, 
and they crushed horribly when picked 
by inexperienced hands in a hurry. We 
learned afterwards how to pick them so 
that they never broke, however ripe 








they were, and our hands remained 
clean; but that was not attained all at 
once. The bushes were soaking wet, of 
course, and tall nettles grew every- 
where. We had been brought up in the 
tradition that fruit for jam must be 
picked in dry weather, but the farmer 
scoffed at the idea. He had sold his crop 
to the largest jam-maker in England, 
who was not going to shut down just 
because it rained. The farmer sent so 
many tons to the factory every day in 
immense motor lorries, and said the 
fruit was all the better for having plenty 
of water in it. It weighed more. We 
had another shock when we saw the 
fruit being crushed down into the vats 
in which it traveled to the factory. 
Indeed, it was only for our own sakes 
that we tried to pick the fruit without 
crushing it, as then it did not sink down, 
and we filled the baskets more rapidly. 

We picked and picked till 5 p.m., 
when we were called off. The straw- 
berry field had been firm underfoot 
even in the rain, but the raspberry field 
was crumbly, and turned our ankles as 
we stumbled down the long lines to give 
up our full baskets. The pain was not 
too bad the first day, but the second 
and third days it was almost impossible 
for some of us to crawl home. 

When we did get home, we one and 
all threw ourselves on our mattresses 
for a few minutes’ rest before we could 
even take off our boots or wash. 

Under the stern rule of our fore- 
woman, we had to be in bed by 7.30, and 
that first evening there were no rebels. 
But neither were there any slackers 
the next morning when the alarm 
sounded at 3.10, though there was a 
chorus of groans, and several who tried 
to get up too rapidly sat down again 
very promptly. But we knew we should 
be stiff and that we could work it off. 
We knew the third day would be the 
worst, and believed that afterwards 
things would mend. The sun came out 
for the first time in the middle of the 
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third day, and it blazed all through the 
fourth and fifth days. There was heavy 
fighting going on in the North of France 
those two days, and the distant guns 
shook and rumbled all day and all 
night, which got on our nerves in our 
fagged state. One girl fell out owing to 
slight sunstroke. 

We did not get any quicker at the 
work as the week went on. We finished 
the beautiful mature field and went on 
to others which got shorter and scrag- 
gier, until on Friday afternoon we were 
marched: to and fro between four differ- 
ent fields, gathering at every patch a 
few little scrappy raspberries which 
sank down in the baskets with the heat. 
That was an awful afternoon, quite the 
worst we ever had, and in the middle 
of it the farmer discouraged us still 
more by telling us we were not to work 
at all on Saturday. None of us had 
earned enough even to pay for our food, 
not even the one who had had eighteen 
months’ experience of farm life and was 
used to that kind of fatigue. It seemed 
such a miserable state of things to toil 
as hard as this, and be on the go about 
thirteen hours a day, and then not to 
earn more than 7s. or 8s. a week. We 
besought him to let us strip the bark 
off the willow-trees, as we had seen 
some of the gipsy women doing. <A 
good deal of timber had been felled on 
the farm during the week, and we wanted 
a change of work badly. 

“T’ll tell you what, you can strip 
hops,’’ said the farmer. 

We did not understand, as we knew 
the hops wouldn’t be ripe for at least 
two months. He did not explain what 
we were to do, but we were so keen to do 
something that he said we could turn 
up at eight next morning and work till 
one. 

“It’s very hard work,” he said, 
‘“‘much harder than raspberries, and 
I’m afraid your hands won’t stand it.” 
We laughed and said it couldn’t any- 
how be harder than picking straw- 
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berries. We were to get 1s. 6d. for our 
half-day’s work, and as none of us had 
filled even one basket of raspberries 
that afternoon, owing to the time wasted 
in tramping back and forth, and to the 
way the wretched little berries melted 
in the heat, we thought this pay quite 
princely. As a matter of fact, it was, 
for hop-stripping, and no doubt was 
meant to console us for the hardships 
of the afternoon. 

We all woke up soon after three next 
morning, from the force of a very new 
habit, and heard with the most luxuri- 
ous feelings the steady downpour of as 
heavy a shower as could be imagined. 
We had not to get up till half-past six, 
and by that time the rain had ceased, 
though there was a dense wet fog as 
usual. But just about seven a mes- 
senger came from the farm to say it was 
no use our coming, as the hop-field we 
were to have attacked was nothing but 
a Swamp, and we should do more harm 
than good. So we did not earn our 
eighteenpence after all. 

There were only two mornings on 
which we could see the sun rise. Usu- 
ally there was a thick fog which lay on 
the ground and the bushes like rime, 
and did not disappear until ten o’clock. 
We got later and later in starting 
work, as the fog made the mornings 
very dark, and soon we could not see the 
fruit at 4.30 or even at 5. We were 
sorry, as all of us found it much easier 
to work before eight, and we grew 
slower and slower as the day went on,— 
also as the week went on. We thought 
that in the second week at least most of 
us would earn 3s. a day, for we had been 
assured over and over again before we 
came that the veriest beginner would 
earn 15s. a week right from the start, 
but we did not average 2s. 6d. a day, 
even on the good bushes with which we 
began each week. In the middle of the 
second week we asked for a rise of a 
halfpenny a basket, and got it, but 
immediately afterwards the farmer an- 
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nounced that the raspberries had ‘‘gone 
back”? and the crop had practically 
failed. The strawberries being now 
over, his regular pickers could manage 
the rest, and, in fact, we got the sack. 
This was a great blow to us, as we could 
never have gone through with it unless 
we had imagined that we were badly 
needed, and we had hoped to help with 
the harvest, and to get enough odd jobs 
to carry us on to the hopping season, to 
which we all looked forward, as every 
one told us that ‘‘hopping was ladies’ 
work,” and far easier and pleasanter 
than anything else that women could 
do ona farm. It seemed so absurd that 
we should be no more use, after the 
many impassioned appeals in the news- 
papers to the ‘‘educated women” to 
go on the land. We had been buoyed 
up so far by the hope that presently we 
should get over our fatigue and stiff- 
ness enough to do something besides 
work, eat, and sleep. The papers had 
been full of pictures of girls working on 
the land who found time and energy 
enough to enjoy themselves, and we 
heard of dances and picnics and all 
sorts of fun. 

The farmer promised us a first-rate 
character, and said we had stuck it 
very well, far better than he expected. 
He said, however, that he had never 
really wanted us at any time, as he had 
quite as many of his regular pickers as 
usual, but that he had been so bothered 
by the Government officials to try us 
that he had consented, as it had so hap- 
pened that the strawberries were very 
late, and had to be picked at the same 
time as the raspberries. This made us 
more disheartened still, as we had not 
at all enjoyed ourselves so far, and it 
was very hard to find we had not been 
wanted at all. Not one of us would 
have grudged all our health and strength 
for our country, but in view of his very 
frank remarks we could not feel that 
we were doing a patriotic work. 

If we had all gone out in our oldest 





clothes and bought nothing specially 
for the work, we might have flattered 
ourselves that we were setting a useful 
example to the natives, but as a number 
of us aroused the most violent antago- 
nism, especially among the village women, 
by wearing breeches, with or without 
smocks or overalls, we could not honestly 
have even this consolation. The other 
women just thought we were ‘“‘play- 
acting.’’ Besides, they were already at 
work in sufficient numbers, and we often 
saw one wearing the Board of Agricul- 
ture green armlet, signifying that they 
had worked on the land for at least forty 
days. They were probably all eligible, 
but had not taken the trouble to apply 
for it, or to wear it when they had it. 

It is a question, too, whether any 
girl who has to earn her living in a town 
is not making too great sacrifices by 
taking her holiday working in the fields. 
There is hardly any ordinary occupation 
open to women where a prematurely 
aged appearance is not a great handicap. 
Of course, for a manicurist, complexion 
specialist, or actress, such work would 
’ be suicidal; but it may be retorted that 
the war could be won without such as 
they. But apart from those whose face 
is literally their fortune, such indispens- 
able people as nurses, clerical workers, 
shop assistants, and teachers, whether 
of mathematics or music, cannot afford 
to indulge in blunted fingers, smashed 
nails, bleached hair, strained ankles, 
flat-footedness, or any of the other dis- 
figuring accompaniments of outdoor 
work. Incipient wrinkles are brought 
out into cruel relief by sunburn, and it 
does not improve the skin to be blistered 
at any age. 

Women who have gardened and golfed 
all their lives will say this is all absurdly 
exaggerated, that they have never suf- 
fered these ills. It is strange, however, 
that they are conspicuous by their ab- 
sence from among those who are doing 
this temporary work on the fields. They 
don’t seem in any hurry to work from 
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4.30 a.m. to 5 p.m. every day of the week, 
in all temperatures, for several weeks 
at a time. 

Those of us who wore our oldest 
clothes found that they were not a suc- 
cess, because nothing suitable for life 
in London will stand the strain of field 
work. Underclothes were torn, blouses 
were too thin to keep out the sun, 
stockings were not thick enough either 
for comfort or to prevent bites from 
horseflies and mosquitoes, heels were 
not broad enough, and the boots we had 
thought so strong and heavy in town 
turned over and got painfully out of 
shape. Yet it was not economically 
sound to buy a ‘special kit when we 
could not even earn enough to pay for 
our food. We were in any case seriously 
out of pocket the first week, because of 
the repairs and re-heeling of boots, and 
the bandages and lotions we were com- 
pelled to have. 

We did not really suffer in health in 
the least. We had plenty of good, 
though very plain food, and as much 
fruit as we could eat; but we none of us 
slept enough, and soon showed it in 
our faces. None of us were used to 
camp life, of course, nor even to sharing 
aroom. We never slept really soundly, 
and it was very difficult to get used to 
dressing and undressing in a crowd, and 
washing all in a row at basins standing 
side by side on a bench. We knew we 
were less crowded than the soldiers who 
had been billeted there just before, but 
perhaps men don’t mind these things 
quite so much. 

So when the crisis came and we were 
sacked, a good many went home, feeling 
that they were not any use to their 
country, and need not consider it neces- 
sary to sacrifice themselves any longer. 
We who stayed did so because we had 
nowhere to go: our people were away 
and our homes shut up, or there was 
some similar reason for not leaving. 
Our leader went round to other farmers 
and got work for us in another village 
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near by. The farmer in question kindly 
made it plain from the outset that he 
did not need us, but was quite willing 
to let us ‘‘play about” at his expense. 
We were to be on time-work, not piece- 
work, so that it did not matter to him 
when we started in the morning, nor 
how long we took for meals, nor when 
we left off, so long as our forewoman 
kept an exact account. We had to do 
the work properly, of course, while we 
were at it, and two of our number were 
dismissed because they could not speed 
up sufficiently. We were put in the way 
of earning enough to pay for our food 
and that without killing ourselves with 
overwork. The rest of the time we could 
play, and it was at this stage that a press 
photographer came along and took num- 
bers of photographs of us in various 
situations quite unconnected with our 
work. These photographs appearing in 
the papers, doubtless gave rise to as 
many misconceptions as those we had 
previously seen of other girls, and indeed 
were taken by the same man. Paddling 
in a Roman well, painting under a huge 
white umbrella, cooking over our brick 
fireplace, swimming, climbing ladders,— 
these were not the ways by which we 
earned our living. 

We were lent an oast-house close to 
the river, but we had no gas or any other 
stove, no mattresses, even hay-stuffed 
hop-sacks, no furniture or utensils, 
except three billies, six pails, and six 
washing basins. All the rest of our 
necessaries were lent us, and by degrees, 
so that at first things were very prim- 
itive indeed. In spite of this we en- 
joyed ourselves very much at this vil- 
lage. It was one of the most beautiful 
villages in England, in the first place, 
and the people were unboundedly kind 
to us. In three houses they arranged 
for us to have baths; two ladies offered 
to cook for us whenever they had a 
kitchen fire going; one lady gave hospital- 
ity to our leader; the vicarage lent us a 
trestle, table, chairs, looking-glass, and 
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hosts of other things, and gave us as 
much wood as we wanted; the owner of 
the open-air swimming bath gave us 


‘the free use of it; the G. R.’s in the neigh- 


borhood (who had previously been 
quartered in our oast-house and knew 
its possibilities) came and built us a 
brick fireplace on the path outside, and 
covered up our tiny tent when the De- 
fense of the Realm Act was thrown 
heavily down on us for possessing such 
a thing. 

People asked us to tea and gave us 
fruit and vegetables, and did every- 
thing possible to make things pleasant 
for us. The farmer sent us some hop- 
sacks, but we had only some rather 
dirty straw to stuff them with, which 
we did with shrinking and misgivings, 
but they were groundless. Except for 
the horrid smell, there was nothing 
wrong with that straw, and what does 
a little thing like a smell matter when 
one is camping? We had got over the 
first great fatigue, and were in much 
better spirits. The less accommodating 
had gone home. We slept better, not 
being so crowded. We did not get up 
so early, and though we did not actually 
sleep in the open air, it was nearly as 
good: there were so many windows and 
doors and trap-doors, all wide open. 
There was a weir just in front of the 
oast-house, and the rushing water lulled 
us to sleep and reminded us of mountain 
torrents. Some of us were afraid of 
rats, which certainly came the first 
night, and there were earwigs and a 
frog, but they were not half so horrid 
as the cockroaches in the first abode. 

At first we were hop-stripping, which 
was not nearly so hard as the first farmer 
had led us to suppose. We had to buy 
very stout leather gloves, however, 


‘which cost a good deal and wore out in 


a few days. The trailers or laterals 
whipped us in the face or round the neck 
and raised angry red weals, which for- 
tunately did not last many hours. The 
leaves cut our wrists and smarted like 
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nettles, and our clothes got very much 
stained. We had been glad to find that 
the raspberry stains which looked so 
dreadful at first came out in cold water, 
but these hop stains did not show at all 
until the garment was washed, and then 
they were fixed forever. A preliminary 
soaking in cold water helped matters 
hardly at all in this case. 

It was very hot and stuffy under the 
hop vines in the sheltered hop gardens, 
but the work ‘itself was easy, though 
’ very monotonous. After a few days 
six of us were sent to pick plums at an 
old orchard. We had to climb the trees, 
and this was work we all enjoyed very 
much. There was a lad about 15 work- 
ing with us, and it was intended that 
he should climb to the top of the trees, 
while we on ladders picked all around. 
But he worked it so that he picked all the 
easy plums and left us the inaccessible 
ones that took a long time to get,—about 
half a dozen on each tree taking longer 
to pick than the easy peck he had pre- 
ciously culled off the same tree. So we 
presently tumbled to his tricks and 
picked our own trees all over. What 
a difference this made may be deduced 
from the fact that the first day the six 
of us only picked three pecks to his ten. 

The boy had a way of falling down 
with half of the tree on the top of him. 
Plum wood is very brittle. He used to 
lie still till we all rushed up from all 
quarters, crying, ‘‘Oh, are you hurt?” 
when he would arise smiling and saying, 
“Not at all.’”’ He did this three times 
in one afternoon, but after that we took 
no notice, and he stopped breaking the 
boughs in this lavish manner. We had 
been told women could not pick cherries 
because they would break the trees 
with the heavy ladders, but we could 
not have done more in this line than 
that boy who only weighed about 6 
stone. Some of us weighed ten or eleven 
stone, but we managed to get every plum 
on a high tree without breaking a twig. 

Some of the ladders were very heavy 
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indeed, and the ground was very rough 
and covered with dead thistles. There 
were any number of birds about, includ- 
ing a large gray woodpecker. Noth- 
ing was done here to keep them away, 
whereas on the first farm there was a 
picturesque old official, whose duty it 
was to go round with a firearm with a 
truly fearsome bark, and fire it off at 
intervals. We called him ‘‘The Fowler,” 
but he never killed anything. The 
gipsy boys, too, were sent to patrol 
with tin cans and trays, which they 
struck and rattled, especially about five 
in the morning, when the birds would be 
feeding. The result was that we scarcely 
saw a bird in the raspberry fields, while 
the orchard a mile away swarmed with 
them. 

The last job was tidying the straw- 
berry beds. For this we were each 
given a bill-hook to chop off the run- 
ners, and we all succeeded the first after- 
noon in cutting either our boots or our 
fingers. It was back-breaking work, and 
we got quite numb from stooping so 
long. Still it was cheering to find we 
could bear it better than the first day, 
more than three weeks before. The 
heat was terrific, and, sad to say, not 
having our stern forewoman over us, 
we stopped work an hour earlier than 
usual, and only earned Is. 9d. instead 
of 2s. However, the farmer told us we 
were very honest, and he seemed struck 
with the way we used to make up the 
time if we were a few minutes late in 
beginning work. 

So we began and ended with straw- 
berries. 

There will be a few odd jobs, enough 
to keep about five or six of us going for 
another week or two. We found women 
were not wanted at all for the haymak- 
ing, as it had been done by the soldiers; 
nor for the harvest, as one man does all 
the work with a reaper and binder. The 
regular pickers picked all the goose- 
berries, currants, and peas, and there 
seemed plenty of men for felling trees, 
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carting, and every other heavy work 
not usually given to women. Every 
eligible man save one had volunteered 
from that village, but there were enough 
over forty-one left to do all the work; 
also, of course, there were some re- 
jected. In spite of the fact that we were 
in a ‘‘Munitions Area,”’ enough village 
women and gipsies had come forward 
to do the picking. We could not flatter 
ourselves that we were needed, and 
certainly in the first place we went to 
our coming was bitterly resented. Nor 
did we do ourselves much good until we 
came to the second farm and worked in 
a more civilized fashion. The first was 
“rush work,’ and extremely hard. 
Under the conditions in the second 
village we could have had a healthy and 
happy holiday, but not a profitable one. 
It would have been more satisfactory 
in many ways if we had not attempted 
to camp and work, as it is hard to work 
steadily if you have not a proper bed 
and regular meals to return to. The 
volunteers we met told us that too. 
Those who went on route-marches and 
guard were not responsible for the cook- 
ing and the camp arrangements, whereas 
Blackwood’s Magazine. 
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we tried to do both, and in their opinion 
we simplified the meals too much in 
consequence. Of course we were try- 
ing to live like the people who had to 
live on what they earned, but then we 
were not used to it—we were the ‘‘ well 
brought-up.”’ 

Food was not easy to get, as the coun- 
try was full of troops. We never saw 
an egg, and only got enough milk as a 
favor. Potatoes were a fearful price. 
Bread and meat came -in motors from 
the nearest large town. Lodgings were 
not to be had in the second village, 
though in the first they were plentiful 
and extraordinarily cheap. 

Everything was in every respect dif- 
ferent from what we had supposed, or 
been led to expect. We felt that if we 
had known beforehand what we had to 
put up with we should not have come, 
but having come, and endured, we 
managed also to enjoy. 

As for the hopping, the real ‘‘ Ladies’ 
work,” this is not for us. We are not 
wanted, as the London poor are coming 
down as usual. It is their holiday, and 
they are not to be done out of it by the 
‘Well brought-up.” 

Ellen Walshe. 
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By Asuton Hiturers, AutHor or ‘As It HAPPENED.” 


CHAPTER XI. 
Home AGAIN. 


’Twas Hobson’s choice, but in the 
upshot all that I could have wished, and 
the afternoon of the shortest day of 1806 
found us becalmed off Cape Wrath in 
the Schooner Lady Leighton of Saint 
Helens with pitch for Liverpool. 

As her cargo to Christiansund had 
been salt from the Weaver Navigation, 
and her present lading gave small en- 
couragement to vermin, she was a clean 
-ship. I love not cockroaches. 

Nor had the weather been what I had 


feared. Clear skies, sun and light airs 
had prevailed down the Norwegian 
coast, and thence, after four days of 
calms, we had carried a gentle north- 
easterly breeze with us until Sumburgh 
Head lay hull down astern and the tilted 
cliffs of Fair Isle were lifting upon our 
port quarter. 

The wind, what there was of it, still 
holding, we raised the white cap of 
Sula Skerry in the afternoon, and later 
the Stack, and before the early sunset 
began, and the wind died down to cats- 
paws, had the high, ruddy cliffs of Wrath 
abeam, with the mountain-tops of 
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Sutherland behind ’em, all aglow in a 
sunset which suffused more than half the 
heaven, very glorious to behold, and 
warming even the brown moors of Dur- 
ness to the southeast. 

Then the wind died, a sheet of satin 
seemed drawn over the swell. Topsail- 
cloths tapped the mast, sheaves whined 
softly like a happy dog whose master 
teases him for sport, the ship: rocked 
lazily upon an oil-smooth sea. The 
water alongside was lukewarm to the 
hand, despite the lateness of the season, 
a thing due, as our master assured us, 
to the Gulf Current, whatever that 
might be. 

I had hoped to have secured privacy 
for my child upon this voyage by en- 
gaging the cabins for our sole use, but, 
at the last hour a would-be passenger 
had made such urgent entreaty that 
under the circumstances I was unable 
to refuse him the convenience of a 
passage. 

Mr. Eustace Smith, as he called him- 
self, was an Englishman of twice my age, 
a@ person of condition and education. 
Beyond intimating that he was an emis- 
sary of the government he did not dis- 
close his business nor pry into mine. 
His appearance at such a world’s-end 
port as Christiansund aroused no sus- 
picions in either our master or myself, 
for civilians trafficking with the conti- 
nent at that time were obliged to use 
just such back-doors as this for their 
entrances and exits. 

Whatever his business might be Mr. 
Smith was a gentleman. His fine, sub- 
dued manners, insinuating address, and 
handsome person won me against my 
will, for I am sensible that at the time 
I lay under an impression of failure and 
disgrace, and was in no humor to make 
acquaintance. 

But there are personalities, as I doubt 
not yourselves have discovered, which 
are hard to keep at armslength; this man 
never intruded, never opened a conver- 
sation, and, recognizing that his presence 
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was due to my complaisance, effaced 
himself so far as effacement was possible 
upon so small a craft. 

Though elderly he retained his figure 
and a complexion of almost delicate 
freshness. His noble features, of a 
marked and prominent cast, were un- 
spoiled by a red beard shot with gray 
which enhanced the quiet, old-world dis- 
tinction of an appearance which sug- 
gested race. 

Who was I to quarrel with that beard? 
I had not shaved since leaving Stock- 
holm. As it happened there was not a 
razor aboard, I think we found our first 
point of amicable contact in our com- 
mon disfigurement. 

Of course there were minor discom- 
forts. My companion was slightly hard 
of hearing, or had a cold, and would 
snore all unconsciously to himself, but, 
most damnably from my point of view, 
though much to Georgy’s amusement. 
For he would snore until the crescer co 
movement awaked him, when, after a 
struggle, he rearranged himself, and 
there would be peace for a season, but, 
alas, not for long. 

Yet I was taken by the man’s conver- 
sation, and so was my child, to whom 
his carriage was all that I could have 
asked. 

She was still wearing her boy’s dress, 
but, unknown to her, I had made known 
her sex to the ship’s company. The girl 
was enjoying her first sea-voyage under 
pleasing conditions, and, as we say, hav- 
ing the time of her life, and there over- 
head, dark against the flush of the sun- 
set, was standing erect upon the main- 
mast crosstrees, holding by the stay and 
the signal-halliards, a gallant and jcy- 
ous little figure. 

You will marvel at my permitting ker 
such liberty, but there was no restrainii g 
the creature. With returning health, 
and a realization that the stupid tyranny 
of her gouvernante was over forever, 
had come such spirits, such adventurous, 
daring, such a zest for experimenting 
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upon everyone and everything, as left 
me no choice between fighting her and 
giving her her head. 

For the moment she was set upon 
being a sailor. Her small chubby palms 
were sore with hauling sheets and brown 
with tar. As each fair day was succeeded 
by another as fair she had climbed high- 
er, and was by this as confident, and I 
trusted as secure, as the ship’s boy, her 
playmate and slave, whom she bullied 
and slapped outrageously, much to the 
young rascal’s delight. 

A school of little white whales was 
rolling around us, disturbing the fish, 
and a sea eagle wheeling slowly aloft, 
upon the watch for what might be driven 
to the surface. 

Then there was a joyful shriek from 
the crosstrees, ‘‘He has him! ... O, 
do look, Van Schau!” 

I did look. The huge bird had plunged 
like a solan, and was rising from the 
water witha sizable cod held by the 
head. The body of the fish stuck out 
behind its captor’s like the rudder of a 
lighter. We watched the strong pirate 
beat off with his prey toward the dark- 
ening cliffs, his snow-white tail shining 
in the sunset. 

Georgy danced upon her narrow foot- 
hold, releasing one hand to point me to 
the show. I shuddered, but dared not 
speak for fear of infecting her with my 
apprehensions. A sound of caught-in 
breath behind me called my attention to 
Mr. Smith, who had let fall the small 
book in which he was reading, and was 
regarding the child overhead with lively 
terror. 

‘“‘Sir!”’ he gasped, ‘“‘how can ye per- 
mit such risks? . . . How dare ye be 
responsible ...? But, I beg your 
pardon. ...I1 will not watch.... 
This affects my sensibilities too keenly.” 

I admitted the danger, but pleaded 
inability to restrain my madcap. This 
side of her character had developed so 
rapidly that I was unprepared with rem- 
edies. How punish a young lady? 
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As I spoke she was descending th® 
starboard back-stay hand under hand. 
He averted his eyes with a groan. She 
reached the deck with a ringing shout. 

I picked up the book he had let fall 
and returned it to him, noticing the 
book-plate of Stoneyhurst College upon 
the inside of its cover. 

He bowed, still shaking. ‘‘Ah, poor 
Don Quixote! I treat him hardly. ’Tis 
not his first experience of the scuppers. 
Ye should acquire the Spanish, Mr. Fan- 
shawe, to enjoy this work, if for no 
other reason; nor do I fancy it would 
cost ye much pains, for from the con- 
formation of your head, I judge ye have 
the gift of languages.” 

I smiled, I had never suspected myself 
of anything so useful. It set me thinking. 

“And ... and, if ye will pardon a 
second indiscretion, who is this young 
lady?’ he asked. ‘‘’Tis not idle curios- 
ity; thirty years ago I lost a younger 
sister by death. The resemblance is of 
course accidental, and yet, I do assure 
ye yon child’s coloring, attitudes, wild 
pranks, yes, and voice, affect me strange- 
ly. There are cadences which when I 
shut my eyes recall . . . ’’ His mouth 
quivered, he was winking back tears. 

I told him I was ignorant of my ward’s 
parentage, and if her name were what 
she thought it: and, seeing no reason 
for reticence, proceeded to give him a 
brief account of our first meeting and 
subsequent relations. 

He absorbed the information with 
attentive gravity, and I thinkit probable 
that had not something interrupted me, 
I should have confided to him my plans 
for the child’s bestowal with the EIl- 
woods at Winteringhame. Indeed I 
may have done so, for I was at that time 
an unsuspicious man, and, the ice of re- 
serve being broke, I was finding this Mr. 
Smith a companionable person. 

After sundown, when Georgy was fry- 
ing doughnuts in the galley, the calm 
yielded to light puffs, and the ship’s 
nose, which had boxed the compass for 
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hours, found its course again and began 
to move deliberately beneath the im- 
pulse of softly drawing canvas. 

Mr. Smith laid his book face-down 
upon his knee and rubbed his eyes. 
“The last of the reading-light is gone. 
. . . What weather for the turn of the 
year! And so ye witnessed that appall- 
ing affair at Jéna? The final catastrophe 
of the Hohenzollern dynasty and state 
as I suppose. Thus does the latest 
parvenu destroy the last butone! Sat- 
urn-like the Revolution devours her chil- 
dren!”? His voice fell to a gentle mur- 
mur. I did not understand his drift 
and said so. He smiled. 

“Pardon an old fellow, Mr. Fanshawe, 
for talking a baton rompu; I grow dis- 
cursive and think aloud, as you will forty 
years hence! These esurient parvenus? 
What else are the Protestant states of 
northern Europe but early forms of 
the Revolution which we are all of us 
concerned to minimize and defeat? Prus- 
sia has been the antagonist of the Holy 
Roman Empire no le:s than of the Holy 
Roman Church, and now we are watch- 
ing infidel France overthrowing both 
her and them. Ah, me! the ancient, 
divinely-established order is struck into 
what seems hopeless ruin. 

““My dear sir, ye are thinking me a 
dreamer, but I see beyond the cloud. 
You and I are engaged in the same 
cause, the re-establishment of Order, of 
Religion, of Legality. This Corsican 
will pass.” 

‘“‘Why, so I think, Mr. Smith, and 
am hastening home to get leave to be 
at him again, in our own, or some other 
service. But, as for the rest of your 
remarks, we English are Protestants, 
I hope, and...” 

“Certainly, my dear sir, and here is 
an instance of the strategy of Prov- 
idence: the arms of Britain are to be 
used to humble the enemy of God’s 
Church. It may take a couple of years, 
or five, or even ten, as poor Mr. Pitt 
said when a-dying, though that seems 
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impossibly long, and throwing a doubt 
upon the power of the Almighty Disposer 
of Events. But, France shall fall, and 
France once down, comes the rebuild- 
ing. May I live to see it! The states of 
Europe, once more the loyal and duti- 
ful subjects of their anointed sovereigns, 
shall meekly bow, a reunited Christian 
family, at the feet of the Father of 
Christendom! Amen!”’ he bent his head 
reverently. 

I did not understand what he would 
be at, being myself a person of short 
views, and thinking that to beat the 
French was a job which would take us 
all our time. And, whilst I was still 
puzzling over his meaning, Miss Georgy 
comes tumbling over my legs in the dusk 
with store of hot doughnuts she would 
have us eat, and plans for a romp before 
turning in. 

The following morning at sunrise I 
found the floor of my cabin canted at 
an extraordinary angle yet no sound of 
waves or wind, and looked forth upon 
a landlocked inlet surrounded by low 
hummocky hills with three pale gray 
peaks glistening in the background. 

We were aground, for during the 
night, unheeded by me, who would have 
slept through a tornado, the Lady 
Leighton had struck a floating stick of 
drift-timber, starting a bolt, and was 
making water fast enough to enjoin 
temporary repairs. 

Our master, a prudent seaman, who 
knew that coast, while grumbling that 
the mishap had not befallen him a few 
hours earlier, that he might have made 
the Kyle of Tongue, had reached into 
Loch Inchard and laid-up upon a hard 
between Kinloch Bervie and Rhiconich. 

And, there our voyage ended, for the 
falling tide showed our damage to be 
more serious than we had suspected, 
and as my child and I had now the main- 
land of Great Britain at our disposal it 
seemed best to prosecute the rest of our 
journey by road. 

Ponies and a guide were procured 
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after four days’ delay by the good 
offices of the chief of the Gunns of Arma- 
dale, a relative of my old General. The 
animals were unshod and the man a 
ragged gillie destitute of stockings and 
English. 

We were off upon a journey as rough, 
though not so cold, as our Norwegian 
adventure, for the roads and the bridges 
with which I am told the county of 
Sutherland is shortly to be supplied 
were undreamed-of in the winter of 
1806-7. 

I remember Georgy shaking the cap- 
tain by the hand at parting and believe 
she was near offering her cheek, but, 
seeing the ship’s boy grinning, turned 
upon and cuffed the rogue amid general 
laughter. 

Mr. Smith watched us go with a ten- 
der, whimsical solicitude to which his 
confession to myself afforded a clue. 


“George Fanshawe, we are very glad 
to see thee home again.”” Mrs. Ellwood 
was speaking. Her husband was silent, 
but his hands caressed one another with 
suppressed feeling, and his eyes spoke. 

Said Abel, ‘‘It is near a year since 
thou left us, and as we had nonews from 
thee after the King of Prussia’s forces 
marched, we have not been able to over- 
come our fears for thee.” 

The head of the house, my old master, 
once so nearly my father, still uttered 
no word, but from a certain quiver of 
lip and tremble of the hand that lay 
in mine, I knew what he was feeling. 

I was as dear as ever to these good 
souls, and the restraint and plainness 
of their reception meant nothing but 
their inability to show emotion. 

‘“‘Who are they? These people, Van 
Schau, are they the Ellwoods?” asked 
Georgy, not in a whisper, but simply 
and with the full voice with which this 
lordly youngster was used to say what 
occurred to her. I pinched her hand. 

““Mrs. Ellwood,”’ I began, and mind 
Se, I had not entered the house a minute, 
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and the chaise still stood at the door— 
“Mrs. Ellwood, I have come back from 
the wars empty-handed. But, here is a 
young lady, a child... .” 

“T am not a child, Van Schau, I am 
thirteen, and my nameis Georgiana Gee. 
Will you shake hands, madam? [I like 
your face.” 

Leaving my side, the creature, still a 
boy to the eye, crossed the room and 
offered her small rope-and-rein-hardened 
paw to my mistress, who silently took 
it, scrutinized the broad, ruddy young 
face with tenderest solicitude, and then 
folded the girl in her arms and kissed 
her. 

’"Twas done upon the impulse, or 
the intuition of the moment, for, I had 
not explained her presence, or our re- 
lations, but, that simple act of mother- 
liness sealed a lifelong understanding 
between the frail old lady, bent with 
sickness and shaken by bereavement, 
and my glorious young hoyden, high- 
colored, erect, solid as a boy, bronzed by 
sea-winds and hundreds of miles of winter 
road-riding. 

“She has kissed me! . . . kissed me!’’ 
said the girl, choking, a wave of un- 
wonted scarlet flooding face and throat. 
“‘O, I know I shall love you, madam! 
. .. I shall be wicked of course, for 
that I cannot help, but if you will some- 
times kiss me, only sometimes, I shall 
love you, and it will come right after 
all!’’ 

My dear old master was the very 
man for such a situation. Without a 
word he arose, took me by the arm, and 
led me forth to the open. 

“Take thy cattle to the stables and 
bait them well, and come to the house 
for thy supper,’ he bade the postboy, 
then, turning to me, ‘George, George!— 
This is indeed a joy to us all. Art thou 
hungry?” I was not. ‘Then tell us 
something of thy journeyings.” 

Abel at my other elbow was as gently 
insistent. 

Leaving the house to its mistress and 
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my young waif girlie, we three men un- 
locked the granary, and, sitting upon the 
sacks of that week’s thrashing, ‘I opened 
my budget and told on and on whilst the 
ill-lit place darkened around us unheed- 
ed. Nor did one of us take cold, for the 
February eve was mild. 

‘And thou knows nothing of this 
child’s name, parentage or condition?”’ 

“T think her English. She is firm as 
to that, and there are English traits 
about her, or so I find them; small 
tricks of expression which recall some 
face or picture to which I can put no 
name. 

“Once and again during my first 
weeks with her I seemed upon the point. 
. . . But not lately. She has grown to 
be my Georgy, and like herself alone. 

“Tt is hopeless. I have ceased trou- 
bling about forbears and _ fanciful 
resemblances. 

‘“There was a man aboard our schoon- 
er from Norway who almost wept at 
her likeness to a sister of his own, dead 
thirty years ago, he said. 

“But what know I of young girls? 
Are they not all delightful? Would not 
any one of ’em recall any other? At 
times, I mean, their little womanish 
ways are not ours, thou sees.” 

(I sometimes dropped into the thee 
and thou whilst chatting with the Ell- 
woods, though most often with my dear 
old mistress. ) 

‘*And after all, Abel, here ye have her. 
Take her as she stands, what more d’ye 
ask? As to her haveage I am as ignorant 
as yourselves.” 

“And her clothing, and trunk, if 
she has a trunk, do these afford no 
clue?” persisted Abel. 

‘‘She had but a morsel of a handge- 
péck; I hardly know what to call it in 
English: a small, leathern valise, quite 
tiny, and holding nothing identificatory. 
But, ye shall see it for yourselves.” 

They did, but found naught within 
the thing nor upon it giving a hint as 
to the child’s origin, and after strict but 
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unavailing scrutiny, the article was rel” 
egated to the lumber-room. 

Nor could Georgy give us much help. 
She had lived since she could first re- 
member with the Grafinn Tedder, who 
had passed for her aunt. (‘‘But, she 
isn’t. She does nothing but swear and 
slap me, and tell lies; and, O, I hate 
her!’”’) They had dwelt at various places 
in Germany, chiefly, she thought, in 
Hanover. 

Her education, conducted with capri- 
cious severities, had been intermittent 
and wanting in method. High German, 
a certain facility in colloquial French, a 
better acquaintance with the English 
spoken in Hanoverian high society, 
rather less Italian, and an unready abil- 
ity to read and write all four tongues 
comprised nearly all that she knew. 


*She had been instructed in music, but 


‘“‘Hated it.’ 

As to religion her mind was a blank. 
The Bible she had heard of, but had © 
never seen opened. Her chief excursions 
into literature had been confined to for- 
bidden and breathless peeps into the 
novels affected by the Grafinn, from 
which influences her youth had fortu- 
nately protected her. She remembered 
the murders. 

Of arithmetic, geography, history the 
child knew nothing. Her mind was a fair 
page on which my dear old mistress was 
free to inscribe the treasures of a nobly- 
stored intelligence, and for this task, 
inspired, as she recognized, by a Higher 
Power, the sweet soul braced herself 
tremulously, but with an eager joy. 

“To think, dear George, that I have 
been nursing my grief for a twelve- 
month, and might have drooped and 
died beneath the burden of my own 
selfishness! 

‘“‘And, meantime, there wast thou, 
whom I have been pitying and tenderly 
blaming, and whom I supposed fallen 
upon some bloody field, acting as a very 
father to this orphan, and bringing her 
hither to comfort and employ poor me! 
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“Oh, George, my dear, surely He, 
our loving Heavenly Father, has allowed 
our darling, thy love, to have a hand in 
this. It tastes of her, George!—I ac- 
cept thy nurseling for my child’s sake 
and thine. . . . I had looked forward 
with such tender longings te a day when 
a child of hers should lie in my arms. 


The Campaign of Italy. 


When the Almighty bade me relinquish 
that exquisite prospect, I bowed my 
head, and wept; and lo, He has been 
better to me than my hopes. 

‘‘May the God of all wisdom give 
me wisdom and strength to train her. 
Love I can promise, for I love her 
already.” 


(To be continued.) 





THE CAMPAIGN OF ITALY. 


To understand the Italian campaign 
you must go and look at it. Most 
Englishmen, not being in a position to 
do that, have been a little inclined to 
undervalue the effort of our Southern 
Ally, until Cadorna’s brilliant victory 
on the Isonzo suddenly attracted their 
attention. The capture of Gorizia is 
one of the outstanding events of the 
war. It has been accompanied by 
such dashing infantry attacks and 
such skilful artillery work as must have 
convinced both the enemy and the 
Allies that the Italian troops are 
worthy to rank along with the best of 
those in any other theatre of the war, 
and that they are handled and directed 
with consummate ability. 

There is no surprise in this to those 
who have examined the Italian line at 
close quarters. After some time spent 
at various points on that Front I came 
away deeply impressed by the quality 
and spirit of Italy’s New Army, full of 
respect for its capable leadership, and 
profoundly conscious of the difficulties 
it has had to encounter. Hasty critics 
in this country, before the recent 
advance, have asked why Italy has 
not ‘“‘done more’? I think it in the 
highest degree creditable to her gen- 
erals and her soldiers that she has done 
so much. 

Italy opened her war under many 
disadvantages—political, economic, fi- 
nancial, and above all geographical. 
Cross-currents and opposing forces 


had caused obstruction and delay. An 
irresistible wave of popular emotion 
swept the country into hostilities, 
against the wishes and in spite of the 
resistance of influential individuals 
and classes. The King, the People— 
and Gabriele D’Annunzio—made the 
war; but up to the hour when the first 
shots were fired, and even afterwards, 
there were powerful groups in the 
political world, in the administrative 
hierarchy, in the Roman aristocracy, 
in the higher circles of finance, com- 
merce, and industry, who were languid 
or openly hostile. There are Guelphs 
and Ghibeilines in Italy to this day, 
and an Imperialist, trans-Alpine party, 
as strong in some parts of the Peninsula 
as it was when Dante tasted the bitter- 
ness of exile. The clericals, the ‘‘ Blacks”’ 
generally, the Roman curia, did not 
want war with the chief Catholic 
Power. The moneyed and mercantile 
magnates had the keenest reluctance 
to quarrel with that other Power which 
had wound its tentacles so closely about 
the industrial and commercial life of the 
country. 

The German “conquest of Italy,” as 
an Italian writer has called it,* was 
approaching its consummation in the 
period preceding the earthquake of 
1914. Milan, Turin, Venice, Naples 
were becoming German ‘‘colonies’’ on 
the mercantile and social side. The 


*G. Preziosi, La Germania alla conquista dell’ 
Italia (Florence, 1916). ; 
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great German banks, working with 
affiliated or dependent Italian con- 
cerns, were the nerve-centers of a net- 
work of German agencies ramifying 
through the country. They were the 
unrivaled power in finance; they con- 
trolled and directed many of the most 
important industrial enterprises, and 
were running them in the interests of 
German manufacturers, exporters, and 
investors; they had their partners, 
clients, and shareholders in the munici- 
palities, the public services, Parliament, 
the Government. 

The Italian governing class was pro- 
German, partly from a genuine admira- 
tion of Teutonic energy and capacity, 
partly from less creditable motives. 
Some of its members had solid grounds 
for objecting to a rupture with Ger- 
many; others believed that the nascent 
industries of Italy could not survive 
the withdrawal of German capital, 
German financial connections, and Ger- 
man administrative ability. There was 
a Germanizing section in politics, not 
confined to Signor Giolitti and his 
friends, which made it as difficult as 
possible for the military chiefs to con- 
centrate and develop the national re- 
sources upon the task of defeating the 
enemy. Before he began his campaign 
against Austria General Cadorna had 
to win a victory over his opponents at 
home. As early as September, 1914, 
he insisted on a complete and immediate 
reorganization of the Italian military 
system. The large reforms he ad- 
vocated were opposed by the War 
Minister, General Grandi, a sympathizer 
with Signor Giolitti. The Chief of the 
Staff stood firm and carried the day. 
General Grandi was compelled to hand 


over his portfolio to Signor Zupelli, © 


who may claim, with General Porro and 
Cadorna himself, some share of credit 
for the present efficiency of the armed 
forces of Italy. But even with the 
support of the Throne and the People 
the General Staff found itself constantly 
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hampered, in the early stages of the 
war, by the indifference or the overt 
antagonism of the bureaucracy, the 
politicians, and the financiers. 

Fortunately, as time went on, the 
popular will made itself unmistakably 
felt. Enthusiasm for the war has in- 
creased as the struggle with Austria 
has grown more intense. The pro- 
Germans, though by no means extinct, 
have been shamed .or frightened into 
acquiescence. The Minsterial crisis of 
last June, in which Salandra was over- 
thrown on a flimsy pretext, roused 
and startled the nation. The political 
groups were sternly admonished by a 
striking demonstration of public opin- 
ion, that it was time for them to lay 
aside their intrigues and cease to inter- 
fere with the conduct of the war which 
the country has demanded, and which 
it is fully determined to carry to a suc- 
cessful conclusion. 

Italy was unprepared for a campaign 
on the modern scale when the Euro- 
pean conflagration broke out. Her 
statesmen, relying on the Triple Al- 
liance, had done little to equip her for a 
contest with her dangerous and self- 
seeking neighbor. Her military chiefs 
had never been allowed to learn the 
lesson which Potsdam had taught to 
Vienna and carefully concealed from 
Rome; the lesson that success in war, 
at least at the outset, is an affair of 
heavy guns, machinery and munitions. 
In these matters Italy was as unready 
as ourselves. In artillery of the larger 
calibres she was disastrously inferior 
to Austria; her supply of ammunition, 
especially for the batteries, was in- 
adequate, and, owing to the adverse 
influences just mentioned, it was not 
supplemented as amply as it might have 
been during the nine months’ period of 
grace before she resolved to draw the 
sword. With all the help, financia] 
and material, she has obtained from 
Great Britain, France, and the United 
States, Italy was handicapped at the 
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start, and she had to make up the lost 
ground while the operations were ac- 
tually in progress. 

But the heaviest of all her difficulties 
was the geographical one. The frontier, 
said an Italian officer to me, is worth 
three victorious campaigns to Austria. 
I could easily believe it at the moment, 
for we were at a certain viewpoint, 
high up above the plain of the Veneto, 
from which a wide stretch of that same 
frontier was visible. At our feet, and 
all about us the level country lay glis- 
tening in the sunshine, with the white 
towers and red roofs cf the towns 
thrusting themselves like isands out 
of that sea of green and gold. But if 
your gaze traveled across the plain, 
north, or east, or west, it was arrested 
by the mountain masses, billowing sky- 
ward in range beyond range, banks of 
gray and purple in the foreground, 
great black walls and ridges further 
back, with gleams of silver flashing 
from snow-peaks among the clouds of 
the hor:zon. On that bastion, every- 
where on its higher ramparts, . Austria 
has sat in her armor, guarded and 
secure herself, always ready to surge 
down through the gates and passes and 
river val'eys upon the hill country and 
lower slopes of Italy and then into the 
rich cities and fertile fields of Lombardy 
and Venetia. The barrier for part of 
its length, in the great salient of the 
Trentino and on the steep and stony 
cliffs along the Isonzo, has Italian soil 
and Italian peoples behind it, the 
unredeemed Italy that gives the motive 
for this war. But to reach the promised 

_ land Italy has to fight her way up the 
mountains and throw out the alien 
garrison encamped upon their upper 
levels. 

The task which now she is accom- 
plishing would have been spared her if 
Prussia had kept faith in 1866, when 
Austria lay at the mercy of her north- 
ern and southern neighbors. But the 
Hohenzollern Monarchy, as usual, sac- 
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rificed its allies. After Sadowa, when 
the Treaty of Prague was being ar- 
ranged, Italy asked for the Trentino. 
Her requests were ignored. The Prus- 
sian Government coldly replied that no 
Tyrolese territory could be alienated 
from Austria since it belonged to the 
Germanic Confederation. Let us at 
least have Trieste, implored the Italians. 
Bismarck angrily refused. ‘‘Trieste for 
Germany,” he had twice exclaimed at 
the Diet of Frankfort in resonant tones. 
Austria could keep the great Italian 
port in pledge for Prussia, till Prussia 
was ready to plant her own mailed foot 
upon the sands of the Mediterranean. 

The Austrian strategic program, 
worked out during the years in which 
Italy was lulled into security by the 
Triple Alliance and dosed to somnolence 
by the German banks, contemplated a 
brusque and rapid offensive. Once 
again, as so often before, the Northern 
troops would pour down through the 
Stelvio, the Tonale, the shores of Lake 
Garda, the valleys of the Adige and the 
Brenta, the passes of the Carnic and the 
Julian Alps, drive the army of mendi- 
cants, mandolin-players, and brigands 
(as a German newspaper genially 
described King Victor Emanuel’s troops) 
before them, and plant the double 
eagle again on Verona, Mantua, Vicen- 
za, Padua, Venice. 

The plan might have succeeded if 
Austria could have thrown her whole 
strength upon the southern front in 
those months while Italy was still 
striving hard to complete her prepara- 
tions. But the Dual Monarchy had 
its right arm held in Galicia, and the 
Italians were strong enough to keep the 
war for twelve months on the frontier. 
By the magnificent work of his Alpini 
and other mountain troops Cadorna 
blocked the passes of the Ortler, the 
Adamello, and the Cadore. In the 
Trentino the Austrians were compelled 
to give ground, the Italians crossed the 
border, and got almost within sight of 
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the City of Desire. The Italian Chief 
of the Staff had no intention of con- 
fining himself to the defensive. He 
opened the campaign with a vigorous 
attack on the only portion of Austrian 
territory which had no strong natural 
defenses, promptly overran the wedge 
of country west of the Isonzo, and an- 
nexed the low-lying district from the 
Adriatic to the foot of the Alpine spur. 
Monfaleone, Aquileia, Cormona, Gradis- 
ca—lItalian towns all—were occupied. 

Cadorna’s main objective was Trieste, 
and from that he has never allowed 
himself to be diverted. The city is 
protected by the formidable rocky 
ridges of the Carso and San Michele, 
with the fortress of Gorizia, the Aus- 
trian Verdun, guarding the bridge- 
head, and the depression between the 
mountains through which the railway 
runs to Trieste. At these the Italian 
generals have been sapping and ham- 
mering incessantly since the early sum- 
mer of 1915. The task has been much 
more arduous, and the Italian sacrifices 
far heavier, than English people in 
general understand. 

The great upstanding ridge of the 
Carso, which walls off the Triestine 
plain from the valley of the Isonzo, is 
as strong a natural fortress as the world 
can show. It is a mass of wrinkled 
rock, with scrub and thick undergrowth 
in some of the gullies, but for the most 
part naked stone, its gaunt ribs and 
blank shoulders scourged and flayed by 
the relentless sun. Save for the lizards 
that bask and bake themselves on its 
furnace-like floors it is lifeless, as it is 
waterless and treeless; no shrub or 
tuft of mountain moss, no bird and 
scarcely an insect can find nourishment 
in this burnt solitude. The Austrians 
had strengthened the forbidding fast- 
ness by elaborate works. The whole 
face was veined with galleries and 
covered ways, notched and crenelated 
with dug-outs and caves and gun- 
emplacements hewn in the solid rock. 
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The Italians, laboriously drawing their 
own tunnels and trenches up the lower 
slopes, were faced by Austrian cannon 
dropping shell from protected embra- 
sures, served by Austrian troops, well 
supplied with food brought up by the 
strategic roads and water pumped to 
them through pipe-lines. To besiege 
this place was like attempting to carry 
the Rock of Gibraltar. Yet the Italians 
slowly pushed upwards, wining a 
position here and there by a daring 
rush in the darkness of the night, and 
consolidating it with pickaxe and ham- 
mer under the glare of the day. The 
Austrians had good engineers; but in 
tunneling and road-making the Ital- 
ians are better—the best in Europe. 

They would have made faster prog- 
ress but for their initial inferiority in 
artillery. They lacked the heavy guns 
to batter the enemy’s strongholds to 
pieces. What they are doing now they 
would have done a year ago if they 
had not been over-matched by the hos- 
tile batteries, as the British and French 
were in the first period of the campaign 
on the Meuse and Yser. Guns of large 
calibre cannot be built in a week. By 
strenuous exertions the Italians, helped 
by no such industrial resources as we 
possess, have gone far to make up their 
deficiencies. They have compensated 
for their shortage of the heaviest cannon 
by a rapid output of guns of medium 
calibre, and by making numerous how- 
itzers and big mortars, pieces of short 
range which lob a deadly missile into 
an opposing trench. While these weap- 
ons were being prepared the infantry 
clung on tenaciously, holding the ground 
till the time came to smother the Aus- 
trian defenses under tempests of con- 
centrated fire. 

The Austrian offensive in the Tren- 
tino was designed to draw away the 
pressure from the Isonzo, and divert 
the Italians from their main objective; 
with the subsidiary hope also of dealing 
them such a blow at a vital point that 
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their whole scheme of defense would 
have been shattered. But General von 
Conrad’s enterprise involved so many 
risks, and most of all the risk of weak- 
ening the eastern flank in face of the 
Russian advance, that it was probably 
dictated as much by political and moral 
as by purely military reasons. Race 
hatred, an angry contempt for the 
Italians as a fighting people, and a 
desire to revive the prestige of the 
Monarchy by carrying the war into the 
enemy’s country, were contributory 
factors.* The conception, however, if 
faulty, was bold, and it was carried 
into execution with energy. In the 
spring vast depéts of stores, equip- 
ment, and munitions were established 
and an elaborate system of transport 
and water supply organized. Units 
were collected from the Russian front, 
the Balkans, and the Landsturm bat- 
talions, and by the middle of May. the 
Austrians had massed upon the Tren- 
tino eighteen full divisions with sup- 
plementary battalions, roughly, 400,- 
000 men, with no fewer than 2,000 guns, 
including twenty batteries of the huge 
12-inch cannon, and eight of the 15- 
inch and 16.5 monsters—giants which 
had no rivals on the Italian side. 

“‘Moral”’ agencies were busily em- 
ployed. The Trentino inrcad was de- 
scribed as a Strafe expedition, designed 
to punish the Italians for their ‘“‘trea- 
son.”’ The soldiers were told that the 
Italian troops were cowardly and dis- 
heartened, that victory over them 
would be easy and that then the towns 
and villages of Lombardy and Venetia, 
with their wealth, and wine, and women, 
would be delivered over to the lust and 
greed of the conquerors. 

In the middle of May the powerful 
concentration of guns and men rolled 

*The subject is exhaustively discussed in 
the elaborate resume of the Trentino opera- 
tions, issued by the Italian General Staff on 
August 6th. This communication was well 
translated and transmitted in full in an ex- 
cellent despatch by Reuter’s agency to the 


English newspapers, which, however, for the 
most part published only afew extracts from it 
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down between the Adige and the Brenta. 
The Italians, battered by a tremendous 
bombardment and exposed to sudden 
infantry onslaughts at many points, 
bent back before the blast. They 


’ executed what the official review calls 


‘‘a, calm and well-ordered retirement,”’ 
which eventually left the Austrians in 
possession of the greater part of the 
elevated plateau of the Sette Com- 
muni, with the upper portion of the 
Brenta valley. With the enemy hang- 
ing over the very edge of the plains, and 
steadily moving his great guns forward 
from the higher positions, the situation 
for the Italians in the beginning of 
June seemed at one time critical, and it 
looked as if the invaders might after all 
make good their dash upon the main 
railway and line of communications, 
and seize Vicenza and perhaps Verona. 
But the army of the Trentino, ham- 
pered though it was by insufficient 
ammuniton, held on grimly, and its 
infantry never yielded a yard of ground 
without a desperate struggle. Von 
Conrad had banked all his stakes upon 
a swift irresistible advance that would 
paralyze the Italian defense in time to 
allow guns and troops to be sent back 
in a few weeks to the Eastern front. 
But after the first downward swoop 
the Austrian progress slackened, and 
by the middle of June it had definitely 
come to a standstill in the Adige valley. 
In the Astico and Val Sugana sectors 
the forward movement of the invaders 
was continued a little longer, and a 
considerable zone, mostly of wooded, 
rugged, and mountainous country, with 
the towns of Tonezza, Arsiero, Asiago, 
and Borgo, was abandoned to them. 
But here, also, the road was blocked. 
To obtain this limited success the 
Austrians had used up an enormous 
quantity of material and munitions, 
and had lost in killed and wounded at 
least a hundred thousand men: They 
had fatally weakened themselves on 
one of their fronts, and had failed to 
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deliver a decisive blow upon the other. 
Such success as they had attained was 
largely the result of an audacious, but, 
as it turned out, a futile attempt at 
bluff. The Comando Supremo did not 
believe that the Austrian General Staff 
would leave themselves at the mercy 
of the Russians by sending a horde of 
troops and the cream of their artillery 
to cut the Italian communication in the 
Upper Veneto. The very irrationality 
of the project prevented adequate 
preparations being made to meet it. 
When the move did come it obtained 
the temporary advantage that nearly 
always attends a surprise attack. 
Cadorna had the situation well in 
hand throughout. Even while the 
Austrians were still slowly and ex- 
pensively bearing back the Italian 
front he was pushing his troops up on 
their flanks. For this purpose strong 
reinforcements were required, and a 
new army was collected from the gar- 
risons, the reserve companies, and other 
portions of the line, organized, equipped, 
and moved to the field of action with 
unprecedented rapidity. There has been 
no more remarkable triumph of ad- 
ministrative energy in any of the thea- 
tres of the war. In the working days 
of a single week this army of half a 
million men had been swept together 
from many distant and_ scattered 
stations, formed into brigades and 
divisions, provided with its staff, train, 
medical units, and artillery, and trans- 
ported into the mountain country, in 
many cases by roads which had to be 
constructed for this special purpose. 
The colossal task was carried out with 
astonishingly little disturbance of the 
normal conditions of life. Outside the 
war-zone Italy was hardly conscious 
of the amazing effort she was making. 
One has heard hard words said of the 
Italian railways by impatient tourists; 
but on this occasion they rose brilliantly 
to the emergency. JRegiments, bat- 
teries, army corps, tons of ammunition, 
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supplies, wagons, horses, machinery, 
the immense and cumbrous impedi- 
menta of modern warfare, were trucked 
from all parts of the Peninsula and 
rolled in endless trains along the trunk 
line to the strategic centers. It is 
searecely credible, but I know it to be 
true, that with all this colossal move- 
ment of troops, the public service of the 
railways was suspended for no more 
than three days. After that it was 
resumed, and a week later it was work- 
ing as smoothly as ever, and there was 
little to tell the traveler that anything 
unusual was happening. 

The great concentration was not 
effected entirely by road. Motor trans- 
port was freely used, and the resources, 
unequaled in Europe, of the Fiat Com- 
pany of Turin were drawn upon to their 
full capacity. No other War Depart- 
ment has such an effective auxiliary of 
its kind. Without Fiat, and without 
the brawny arms and tireless backs of 
the peasant road-makers, the race 
against time of the Italian armies in the 
Trentino could scarcely have been 
attempted. 

By the opening of the last week in 
June the Austrian General Staff recog- 
nized that its bold stroke for the sub- 
jugation of Italy had failed. Their 
invading force, held fast in front, and 
now counter-attacked on both flanks, 
could make no further progress; and 
events in Galicia clamored for the re- 
lease of the regiments and batteries 
tied up beyond the Alps. It was de- 
cided that half at least of the eighteen 
Trentino divisions and most of the 
heavy guns should be drawn back and 
railed to the Carpathians. Cadorna 
knew of this intention, or shrewdly 
guessed at it, and determined that it 
should not be carried into effect without ° 
at least considerable delay and difficulty. 
On June 26th flags were fluttering and 
faces were gay with smiles, in the towns 
of Northern Italy, for it was known 
that the invading army was in retreat 
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with the national troops hard upon 
their traces. 

Then followed another week of rapid 
movement, fierce fighting, and skilful 
manoeuvres. The Chief of the Italian 
Staff performed an invaluable service 
to the Allied cause, not so much by 
compelling the Austrians to retire, for 
that they had resolved to do in any 
case, as by rendering it impossible for 
them to retire in the manner they had 
proposed. Their program was to fall 
back upon their prepared positions on 
the high ground from Vallarsa, across 
the Altipiano, to the Dolomites, and to 
establish themselves on this command- 
ing line, with much reduced numbers, 
while at least nine full divisions were 
being brought away for the East. But 
the pursuit was so eager that the Aus- 
trians could not disengage, and could 
only fall back slowly, in touch all the 
time with their relentless antagonists. 
If any unit gained a kilometre of 
ground it was swiftly followed up and 
forced to stand and fight a hard rear- 
guard action with infantry and guns. 
The Italian troops were flung after 
them in motor-cars along the moun- 
tain roads, or streamed on foot over the 
hills, unresting and impetuous; even 
cavalry were pushed through the wood- 
land paths to worry and delay the 
retreating columns until the infantry 
could get their teeth into them. 

It was another signal triumph of 
organization and skilful staff work; 
for the pursuit moved through an 
empty and thirsty land, and food and 
water for the men, ammunition for the 
cannon, had to be brought up on wheels 
and mule-back from the plains. But 
the object was attained. The great 
transfer of enemy troops could not be 
effected; and while these sorely-needed 
divisions were chained to the Trentino, 
the Russians were pressing on to the 
Dniester. The Austrian retreat is still 
menaced. The Italian guns now com- 
mand the two railway lines via the 
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Brenner and the Pusterthal, which 
meet at Franzensfeste, and it is doubt- 
ful whether the enemy will now be 
able to use them freely for the further 
withdrawal of troops and cannon. Cer- 
tain it is that the Italian operations in 
the Trentino contributed directly, and 
in no slight degree, to the Russian suc- 
cesses on Austria’s receding Eastern 
front. 

But Cadorna, as I have said, never 
lost sight of his main objective, which 
was the road to Trieste. All through 
July, while the enemy was kept busy 
with attacks on their remaining positions 
in the central region and bombard- 
ments of their Dolomite fortresses, 
preparations were being made for the 
assault on Gorizia and the Carso. 
There was another of those swift move- 
ments of troops in masses in which the 
Italian General Staff excels, and a 
highly successful attempt to mislead 
the enemy as to the purpose in view. 
The wonderful engineering and road- 
making contingents were set to work, 
and tunnels were driven under the very 
feet of the Austrians on the Carso, so 
that when the attack was delivered 
Italian infantry detachments emerged 
from the earth within a few yards of the 
trenches. 

The Austrians were completely de- 
ceived by the ostentatious demon- 
strations of activity in other quarters, 
and apparently knew nothing of the 
great assemblage of guns, howitzers, 
and heavy trench mortars which, on 
August 5th and 6th, rained a torrent 
of fire upon their defensive works, and 
rendered them untenable. The gar- 
rison of Gorizia, stunned and deafened 
by this feu d’enfer, directed now on one 
point, now on another, were in no 
condition to resist the impetuous on- 
slaught of the Duke of Aosta’s soldiers 
rushing in with bayonet and grenade. 
Hardly anywhere in the whole Euro- 
pean war have fortified positions been 
carried with such élan and such rapidity. 
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The evacuation of Gorizia, which its 
former owners believed impregnable, 
and the rich haul of prisoners and guns, 
are the best testimony to the demoral- 
ization of the defenders, and the vigor 
and spirit of the attack. 

It has been a notable victory, 
achieved not only by the gallantry and 
fighting quality of the troops engaged, but 
by consummate generalship. The Aus- 
trians were under the illusion that the 
effort made to arrest and throw back 
the invasion of the Trentino had ex- 
hausted the Italian power of taking the 
offensive for a long period. Some 
foreign critics agreed with them. Mili- 
tary writers of authority warned the 
world not to expect an effective stroke 
from the side of Italy for many months. 
These predictions were falsified by the 
skilful use of inner lines, which enabled 
the Italian Command to maintain the 
pressure in the Trentino while the con- 
centration of troops and war material 
was proceeding on the Isonzo. Bat- 
tles, even in this day of trenches and 
long-range artillery, are not won by 
sitting down and standing still. 

The final march upon Trieste will be 
no holiday parade. The Italians are 
not yet over the-crest of the Carso, 
and they have still to push through the 
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waterless and desert track by which the 
enemy will retire, taking up his pipe- 
lines as he goes. Nor can they relax 
their activity on the rest of the 450- 
mile mountain front, where the Aus- 
trians are still firmly placed. But 
Austria is ‘‘eracking’’ under the blows 
dealt her from two sides, and Italy has 
done much to hasten the catastrophe. 
The Italians have reason to be proud of 
their Army and themselves. Never 
since Roman times have all the peoples 
of the Peninsula co-operated in such a 
national enterprise; and they are meet- 
ing the emergency with a resourceful- 
ness, a Steady industry, and a high 
courage, which have astonished their 
adversaries and should fill their well- 
wishers with delight. It is impossible 
to be in contact with the Italian officers 
and troops in the war-zone, for even a 
brief period, without being profoundly 
impressed, as I have been, by their 
courage and devotion to duty, and by 
the capacity for intelligent organiza- 
tion which has enabled them to over- 
come the difficulties of inadequate 
preparation and an unfavorable geo- 
graphical position. Italy has _ risen 
splendidly to the occasion, and deserves 
the appreciative gratitude of her Allies, 
and all the assistance they can give her. 
Sidney Low. 





THE MYSTICAL NOTE IN POETRY. 


It is a fashion with those well-fed, 
woolly, slightly artistic people who 
twenty years or so ago paraded their 
temperament and intensity, to pride 
themselves upon being mystics. Any 
Americanized Oriental who likes to ad- 
vertise, any spiritualist or theosophist 
who takes the trouble to set up shop, is 
reasonably certain to have a consider- 
able clientele, who seek escape from a 
gross world through they care not what 
wild avenues. But beyond these rather 
vulgar folk there are quite a number of 


nice poetic souls, stirred vaguely but 
powerfully, who seek a literary solace 
in the dreamy loveliness of the school 
of W. B. Yeats, ‘‘At.,” and their kind, 
or—if they are ordered in mind—in 
a more or less ‘philosophical form of 
symbolism, which they admiringly, but 
incorrectly, describe as ‘“‘mysticism.” 
Their springs are unquestionably 
stirred, though they wot not of the 
angel. 

O sweet everlasting voices be still: 

Go to the guards of the heavenly fold 
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And bid them wander obeying your will 

Flame under flame, till Time be no more; 

Have you not found that our hearts are 
old, 

That you call in birds, in wind on the hill, 

In shaken boughs, in tide on the shore? 

O sweet everlasting voices be still. 


R. L. Nettleship, a lucid spokesman 
for the more philosophically minded, 
gives this definition of the subject in his 
Remains: ‘‘The true mysticism is the 
belief that everything, in being what 
it is, is symbolic of something more.” 
Now that is a very good description of 
decent symbolism, but it has nothing to 
do with mysticism proper. For while 
symbolism is of the utmost value as an 
expression of mysticism, it is only the 
expression of the thing, not the thing 
itself. That is an experience remaining 
inviolably secret and personal. To the 
soul having the lonely consciousness of 
God 

Nec lingua valet dicere, 
Nec littera exprimere: 
Expertus potest credere 
Quid sit Jesum diligere. 


Francis Thompson, writing in his ‘‘Ode 
to the Setting Sun,”’ 
Even so, O cross! thine is the victory: 
Thy roots are fast within our fairest 
fields; 
Brightness may emanate in Heaven from 
thee, 
Here thy dread symbol only shadow 
yields! 


is speaking the language of the heart 
(or mysticism) in words which might 
have been uttered by St. John of the 
Cross, where the other modern poet 
(whose name I have unhappily forgot- 
ten) expresses only the language of the 
eyes—or symbolism: 
I see His blood upon the rose, 
And in the stars the glory of His eyes; 
His body gleams amid the driven snows; 
His tears fall from the skies. 


I see His face in every flower; 
The thunder and the singing of the 
birds 
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Are but His voice; and carven by His 
power 
Rocks are His written words. 


All pathways by His feet are worn; 

His strong heart stirs the ever-beating 

sea; 
His crown of thorns is twined with every 
thorn; 

His cross is every tree. 
But, fine though that is, the poet has 
not won to the secret place which the 
mystic knows, where God without form 
of words or speech declares all Truth. 

What, then, is true mysticism? That 
is perhaps the most difficult of all ques- 
tions to answer, and if in my attempt I 
write with a Catholic bias, I do so not in 
a spirit of propaganda, but simply be- 
cause it is the only way by which I 
know how to approach the subject. 

Although the saints and mystics are 
the last fine flowers which blossom upon 
the Living Vine, and are the especial 
glory of the Catholic Church which has 
produced them, it is also true that there 
never has been any formal and official 
definition of either sanctity or mysti- 
cism. Yet since the Church has crowned 
certain of her children for the virtue and 
the charity which they so splendidly 
achieved, such as have been distinctly 
approved by her may be accepted as 
showing to the world by their lives what 
it is that the Church understands by 
sanctity and mysticism. Concerning 
these there is nothing which can properly 


‘be called a history—their biographies 


and aureoles are all that have been left 
us. Each mystic is a separate star, 
although the sun around which they 
revolve is the same. No class in society 
has been quite without them. Popes, 
kings, queens and cardinals ride in that 
brave company, where merchants, sol- 
diers, peasants, cooks, fishermen and 
laborers are not lacking. Nor must we 
forget one public headsman, or 

St. Zita, the good kitchen maid,— 

She prayed and she prayed and she 

prayed and she prayed. 
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Each one of these souls, differing from 
the rest in station, culture, tempera- 
ment and experience, has its own secret 
canticle to sing. There can therefore 
be no cast-iron definition to include 
them all. But one may say that mysti- 
cism as practised in common by the 
Blessed was their experimental knowl- 
edge of God gained through love of 
Him. 

We are fortunate in having two su- 
preme descriptive mystical poems in our 
language — Thompson’s ‘‘Hound of 
Heaven” and Crashaw’s ‘‘Hymn to 
St. Teresa.’”’ The modern poet tells 
with true mystical particularity of the 
remorseless wooing by God of the hu- 
man soul, where Crashaw is concerned 
rather to sing of that extraordinary 
woman who reached such mystical 
heights as turn even the onlooker dizzy: 


O thou undaunted daughter of desires! 

By all thy dower of lights and fires; 

By all the eagle in thee, all the dove; 

By all thy lives and deaths of love; 

By thy large draughts of intellectual day, 

And by thy thirsts of love more large 
than they; 

By all thy brim-filled bowls of fierce de- 
sire; 

By thy last mornings’s draught of liquid 
fire; ; 

By the full kingdom of that final kiss 

That seized thy parting soul and sealed 
thee His; 

By all the heavens thou hast in Him 

(Fair sister of the seraphim!) 

By all of Him we have in thee; 

Leave nothing of myself in me, 

Let me so read thy life that I 

Unto all life of mine may die. 


There are opponents of mysticism, 
men who, in spite of their sympathy 
with so much of the sweet graciousness 
of the saints, are yet prevented by a too 
pedantic love of philosophical definition 
from a proper appreciation of the Chris- 
tian mystics. Some of them, indeed, 
would go so far as to deny altogether the 
existence of mysticism in the Church, 
because, for them, the thing begins and 
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ends with Plotinus and the Alexandrian 
gnostics, and, accordingly, means the 
repudiation of humanity and nature and 
the atrophy of mind and will. It is the 
mysticism of Emerson’s ‘“‘ Brahma.” 
If the red slayer think he slays, 

Or if the slain think he is slain, 
They know not well the subtle ways 

I keep and pass and turn again. 


Far or forgot to me is near, 

Shadow and sunlight are the same; 
The vanished gods to me appear, 

And one to me are shame and fame. 


They reckon ill who leave me out, 
When me they fly, I am the wings, 
I am the doubter and the doubt, 
And I the hymn the Brahmin sings. 


The strong gods sigh for my abode, 
And pine in vain the Sacred Seven; 
But thou meek lover of the good 
Find me and turn thy back on Heaven. 


It must be conceded, and conceded 
joyfully, that these anti-mystics are 
right enough in their dislikes—for the 
type of mysticism which they condemn 
has been condemned repeatedly by the 
Chureh. Their overwhelming wrong- 
ness is their failure to recognize the 
existence of mysticism of another and a 
healthier school. 

Now the normality of sanctity is a 
thing especially insisted on by the 
Church; that there is no man in the 
world who cannot become a saint it he 
but will, since the saint is not unique 
in kind (as a great musician, for instance, 
is unique), but only in degree. He is 
merely one who, exercising ordinary 
faculties and practising the virtues 
within the reach of any man, has suc- 
ceeded to the point of heroism. He 
treads the path of simple and humble 
duties; and though his soul may be 
snatched up to the seventh heaven and 
the vision of things unlawful for man to 
utter, his feet are firmly rooted in quiet 
soil. 

Hence the saints’ exquisite poise. 
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The Mystical Note in Poetry. 


They are not less human for having 
plumbed the deep sea of God, but have 
gained thereby a certainty and lightness 
of touch. St. Francis becomes the 
troubadour of the Queen of Heaven; 
St. Bernard, for all his sternness, so 
pitiful for animals that no small bird 
flying from a hawk lacked a sign of the 
Cross from him to aid its escape; St. 
Catharine of Siena, mortified to ex- 
tremity, smiles out of her pain as the 
lover of flowers and the fondler of little 
children; St. Teresa, though keeping 
her stateliness and fine manners to the 
end, plays her little flute and tambourine 
on feast days in her convent, where they 
may still be seen. Laughter is ever on 
their lips and fun in their hearts—even 
when it is not expressed in so racy and 
whimsical a fashion as it was by St. 
Philip Neri. 

And so, far from the mysties wasting 
themselves in idle and vague dreams, 
they surely were among the most pain- 
fully lucid of mortals! Although St. 
John of the Cross sets out to write on 
perhaps the most abstruse and special- 
istic subject in the world, he succeeds 
in being more clear and scientific upon 
it than most philosophers could be upon 
sausages—did philosophers ever deal 
with so noble a theme! St. Teresa, for 
all her 
Little eagles and young loves, whose high 
Flights scorn the lazy dust and things 

that die, 

was perhaps the most successful busi- 
ness woman of her day. More amazing 
still, St. Catharine was even during her 
ecstasies an exact and untiring worker, 
and while in the mystic state actually 
dictated letters, often of the highest 
political importance! As her secre- 
taries have thoughtfully indicated those 
written in rapture, we are able to re- 
mark the saint’s force and good sense 
while in the mystic state. Neither her 
heart nor her head nor her nerves were 
the worse for the love of God. 

One of the most hopeful signs of our 


day is a very real modern revival of 
interest in mysticism. When this ap- 
pears in verse—as it does in the work 
of so many contemporary poets—it is 
always the earnest of a renewed literary 
vigor and originality. Discounting all 
the crude and vulgar manifestations of 
it in the numerous pseudo-oriental cults, 
the fact is still true that more and more 
men and women are turning back to 
long-forgotten fountains to draw of the 
sweet and bitter waters of the old 
Catholic writers. Even outside the 
Church is the impulse felt, and the 
studies of Miss Evelyn Underhill and 
Dean Inge—partial though they are in 
the one case and with a tinge of un- 
pleasantness in the other—have done 
much to stimulate a more general in- 
terest in the things of the soul. Even 
if the waters generally trickle thinly, 
they are constant. Ralph Hodgson’s 
exquisite little lyric, ‘The Mystery,” 
is a good example of the new spirit in 
our poets. 


He came and took me by the hand 
Up to a red rose tree, 

He kept His meaning to Himself 
But gave a rose to me. 


I did not pray Him to lay bare 
The mystery to me, 

Enough the rose was Heaven to smell 
And His own face to see. 


The mystical note is to be found in 
such dissimilar writings as those of 
Mr. Masefield and of Mrs. Meynell; 
and the divine theme is in their music, 
though thumped by the one on a Sal-. 
vation Army tambourine, and given life 
by the other on the most delicate of vi- 
olins, where love and science are as 
happily mated as in the Adoro Te of 
St. Thomas Aquinas. 


‘‘You never attained to Him.” ‘‘If to 
attain 
Be to abide, then that may be.”’ 
“‘Endless the way, followed with how 
much pain!” 
“The way was He.”’ 
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‘ 


The potent and purifying influence of 
Blake, he who as a child saw God look- 
ing in through the window and never 
in manhood forgot the sight, hardly 
makes for mysticism according to our 
definition—broad as it is. The man 
was rather a prophet or visionary than 
a mystic proper, and in this connection 
may be grouped with him Browning, 


sometimes, and G. K. Chesterton, al- 


most always: 


The fields from Islington to Marylebone, 
To Primrose Hill and Saint John’s 
Wood, 
Were builded over with pillars of gold; 
And there Jerusalem’s pillars stood. 


Her little ones ran on the fields, 

The Lamb of God among them seen; 
And fair Jerusalem, His Bride, 

Among the little meadows green. 


Pancras and Kentish Town repose 
Among her golden pillars high, 

Among her golden arches which 
Shine upon the starry sky. 


The Jew’s Harp House and the Green 
Man, 
The ponds where boys to bathe de- 
light, 
The fields of cows by Welling’s Farm 
Shine in Jerusalem’s pleasant sight. 


She walks upon our meadows green, 
The Lamb of God walks by her side, 

And every English child is seen 
Children of Jesus and His Bride. 


It is Jacob rather than David whose 
voice is heard there—the first Isaiah, to 
be higher-critical for a moment, rather 
than the second; and though Francis 
Thompson had far more of David in 
him than had Blake (by the way, one 
can imagine dauntlessly wrestling with 
God until dawn and the withering of 
his thigh), yet in his ‘‘In No Strange 
Land” the seer is heard above the saint. 


Not where the whirling systems darken 
And our benumbed conceiving soars!— 
The Poetry Review. 
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The drift of pinions, would we hearken, 
Beats at our own clay-shuttered doors. 


The angels keep their ancient places:— 
Turn but a stone, and start a wing! 
’Tis ye, ’tis your estranged faces, 

That miss the many-splendored thing. 


But (when so sad thou canst not sadder) 

Cry;—and upon thy so sore loss 

Shall shine the traffic of Jacob’s ladder 

Pitched between Heaven and Charing 
Cross. 


Yea, in the night, my Soul, my daughter, 
Cry,—clinging Heaven by the hems; 
And lo, Christ walking on the water 
Not of Genesareth, but Thames! 


The sense of divine domesticity has 
come back to us, and the text is always 
“It is not too hard for thee, neither is 


’ it far off’’; for in the words Mr. Chester- 


ton puts into the mouth of our Lady in 
his ‘Ballad of the White Horse”: 


“The gates of Heaven are lightly locked, 
We do not guard our gain, 
The heaviest hind may easily 
Come silently and suddenly 
Upon me in a lane. 


“And any little maid that walks 
In her good thoughts apart, 
May break the guard of the three kings 
And see the dear and dreadful things 
I hid within my heart.” 

When ‘“‘Heaven becomes a homely 
town,”’ the dullest suburb will take on 
a bright significance: and though some 
people will probably be shocked, for 
mystics commonly do seem blasphemous 
to the irreligious, I don’t think the saints 
would have seen anything dreadful in 
the thought of such a familiarity with 
God which could prompt the Rev. R. 
L. Gales to conclude a baby’s grace with 


Praise for tea and buttered toast— 
Father, Son and Holy Ghost. 


The thought of this kind closeness of 
our God is at the center of all mystical 
contemplation; for mystery is the exact 
opposite of mystification. 

Theodore Maynard. 
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When thieves fall out honest men come by their own.—Proverb. 


Poetry in one of her lighter and more 
spirited moments has acclaimed how 
glorious a thing it is to be a Pirate King: 
from a certain point of view it must be 
also in similar degree a glorious thing 
to be a German Emperor. When an 
august possessor of that fearsome title 
thought good to cast a continent into 
the unmitigated horrors of modern war, 
he could not upon paper write down his 
friends as very many, but as a matter 
of fact they were numerous indeed. In 
all parts of the world—in the Antipodes, 
in America, most of all perhaps in 
India—that great army that marches 
under the gaudy banner of crime 
realized with a beautiful and intelligent 
singleness of heart that here was their 
friend and protector, a name and a 
person wherewith instantly to identify 
themselves and all their nefarious works. 
I have said that this took place most of 
all in India, and this was almost nat- 
urally so, for in India, of all places of 
the world, men’s minds are capable 
of the most curious warps and twists, 
and there of all places are they most 
inclined to idiotic action. The Kaiser 
had many friends in India; and if these 
friends were mostly to be found skulk- 
ing by night in the back alleys of 
bazaars, or hanging round lonely and 
ill-reputed stretches of road, or in the 
settlements of criminal tribes, or even 
in jail, well—one cannot have every- 
thing, and it is something to be loved 
even by such as these. I doubt if the 
German Emperor ever entered in the 
list of his allies the name of Potandhora 


” Poturazu, but it was at one time ap- 
parent that Potandhora held himself to 
be a member, and by no means the least 
notable member, of that noble band. 
To be introduced to Potandhora 
Poturazu you must leave behind you 
all the India that you ever knew or 


imagined, and adventure into a region 
where not only are there no rides and 
drives and bands and clubs, but where 
there are not even roads or carts or 
houses—in a word, the Matnameri 
Agency. Matnameri is a large district 
on the east coast of India, and about 
two-thirds of it consists of flattish 
arable land, with bare isolated knobby 
hills running in a strip up the coast. 
On the inside edge of this agreeable 
country you come to a flight of steps in 
the land, conceived on a generous scale: 
for the first of them is about five hun- 
dred feet, the second is just over a 
thousand, and the third and last more 
nearly two. On the top of this lies the 
great triangular plateau of the Mat- 
nameri Agency, where even at this day 
you may shoot almost anything you 
wish, and where your chances of con- 
tracting the severest form of malarial 
fever are everywhere exceedingly high. 
Somewhere in the middle of this wilder- 
ness is a place called Hodul, where a 
civilian Assistant Agent and a Police- 
man and some native officials endeavor 
to exist. Hodul is just distinguishable 
from the jungle, the other ‘“‘towns”’ of 
the place are not. Access to this 
paradise is obtained by three so-called 
ghats in the flight of steps above men- 
tioned—not so much roads or even 
tracks as the beds of torrents tem- 
porarily and far from trustworthily 
dry,—these are passable to elephants, 
the inhabitants of the Matnameri 
Agency, and possibly goats; but your 
pack-bullock lies down and your horse 
falls seventy times to the mile. It 
is the most malarial, the most inac- 
cessible, the most jungly, and the most 
animal-infested region in the south of 
India; and therefore, by the natural 
perversity of our race, is pre-eminently 
sought after by educated and cul- 
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tured gentlemen of the I.C.S. and the 
Police. 

Potandhora Poturazu began his life 
as the village carpenter of Happi, a 
village at the foot of the Kobram 
Ghat—in some respects the most awful 
ascent of the three. In those days his 
name was less impressive, being simply 
Potanna; and even if you do not follow 
the great mysteries of Indian nomen- 
clature your ear must tell you that 
Potanna is a decent sort of struggling 
artisan, whereas Potandhora Poturazu 
is a king and leader of men. As village 
carpenter he possessed rent-free a small 
plot of land, and this, in a moment of 
weakness and a hope of eluding de- 
tection, he mortgaged to a friend. But 
the black day came round when the 
mortgage fell due, and behold Potanna 
was unable to pay, whereupon a spite- 
ful and domineering Government took 
the land from him and left him to work 
for his living as best he might. Shying 
from this distasteful prospect, he 
deserted his wife and family and took 
to the hills, where he joined as an 
insignificant member a very small and 
insignificant band of dacoits. 

I do not suppose for an instant that 
the land of which he was deprived 
brought in the good Potanna more than 
a mere pittance—if indeed, in many 
years, it brought him in anything at all, 
—but there is no conceivable doubt 
that its removal from his possession 
aroused him to an almost incredible 
pitch of fury As a carpenter, good 
authority has it that he was uncom- 
monly lazy; as a dacoit he displayed 
from the outset the most amazing ener- 
gy. Within a year—and that corre- 
sponded roughly to the first year of the 
European War—he had _ thoroughly 
recast the Kobram gang of dacoits, 
had nearly trebled their number, and 
had committed eight separate dacoities. 
It is commonly believed at Kobram 
that he murdered the original leader 
of the band. You will easily under- 


stand from what I have said of the 
Matnameri Agency that it is not much 
of a country wherein to hunt dacoits, 
and the Matnameri Police thought 
twice before they attempted it; having 
thought twice, they thought yet a 
third time, and then apparently began 
it all over again. After all, Agency 
Tracts are Agency Tracts, and one must 
expect things of this sort to happen 
there,—though, to be sure, this fellow 
was going a bit beyond the score. 
Meanwhile Potanna becoming a person 
of very considerable importance, and 
not knowing whether to style himself 
a ‘“Dhora” or a ‘‘Razu”—the two 
titles of the hillman—chose both and 
became Potandhora Poturazu, leader 
of the Kobram gang, and potentially a 
very dangerous character. 

About now enters the German Em- 
peror. Quite suddenly the Kobram 
gang took to informing the simple 
people of the Agency that the British 
Raj was coming to an end, that a 
glorious and almost angelic race known 
as the Germans were about to cast the 
light of their faces on the sufferings of 
India, and that they, the Kobram 
gang, were the accredited agents, 
promoters, and friends of this benign 
people. ‘Just wait till the Germans 
come,”’ said Potandhora to the vacil- 
lating. ‘‘ You will see then that it was 
well to be on our side.””’ Now the sim- 
ple people of the Matnameri Agency— 
as of other Agencies—preferred to cul- 
tivate their lands by burning down 
large portions of the forest and sub- 
sequently wandering away and leaving 
it to waste; and as this was very bad 
for the forest and many other things 
besides, the authorities were stepping 
in to prevent it. They had also of 
late been placing deplorable restrictions 
on the manufacture of mhowa-arrack 
and sago-toddy, drinks very dear in- 
deed to the Matnameris. For these 
reasons they sat up and took notice 
when they heard about the Germans. 
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Heaven knows who put these notions 
into Potanna’s head; some said Ger- 
man missionaries, some blamed a sedi- 
tious paper of the plains, and others— 
probably most  correctly—attributed 
it to the Devil. At all events, some 
officious person at Headquarters began 
to ask questions, and the Matnameri 
Police sat down to think it over yet 
again. 

Possibly to encourage them in this 
laudable effort, possibly merely as a 
benefit or anniversary of some sort, the 
Kobram gang brought off the cele- 
brated Hodul dacoity. Choosing an 
occasion when the Assistant Agent and 
the Assistant of Police were both 
remotely distant, they appeared in 
style about midnight outside the house 
of the Mokhasadar of Hodul, a gentle- 
man of independent—and according to 
rumors of enormous—means. The 
Mokhasadar’s three younger sons, his 
brother-in-law, his uncle, and his two 
sons-in-law, with every male and female 
in his house, made one dash for the 
jungle at the first volley from the Ko- 
bram guns; the brother-in-law, how- 
ever, remained long enough to urge 
the Mokhasadar to follow suit. ‘‘Not 
so,” said he—he was a fat man of easy 
habits, and he had dealt with dacoits 
before—‘‘I will give them a thousand 
rupees or so and they will go away.” 
He reckoned, unhappy man, without 
Potandhora. The only witness of what 
transpired was the Mokhasadar’s eldest 
son, who was an imbecile before the 
event and a gibbering lunatic ever 
afterwards—which is not surprising 
when one considers that Potandhora 
slung him by his feet from the veranda 
roof, and that he remained in that 
position from dusk till dawn. The 
final state to which the Mokhasadar 
was reduced is better left undescribed. 
The four family treasure-pits in the 
floor of the house were dug up and 
rifled, as well as two others which 
were not previously known by the 





relatives to exist. Having finished 
with the Mokhasadar, Potandhora set 
out to burn down the Assistant Agent’s 
bungalow,—his failure to do so in- 
censed that officer greatly, for it was 
indeed a detestable building,—and drew 
off triumphant towards dawn. The 
hour of his retiral coincided curiously 
enough with the arrival of the Re- 
serve Police from Malka, two miles 
off,—they had been removed there 
because of the unhealthiness of Hodul, 
—and opinion in Hodul to this day 
varies greatly as to whether the dacoits 
retired because the police arrived, or 
whether, as the ribald and irreverent 
state, the police watched from the hill 
outside the town till the dacoits had 
gone away. One constable did fire off 
his gun, but the cartridge missed fire, a 
fact which struck everyone as perfectly 
natural. 

The next morning about the hour of 
noon Potandhora entered the unhappy 
Hodul with a few choice associates, and 


polished off in broad daylight and the - 


open street one Ulli Sanyasi, who was 
reported to have gone for the police 
the night before. Not a soul molested 


them, and Potandhora took the oppor-- 


tunity of throwing out a few delicate 
suggestions of what they might all 
expect when the Germans came. Cum- 
ming, the Assistant of Police, hurrying 
back to Hodul at the news, found him- 
self deserted in mid-jungle by his ter- 
rified servants, and packing himself a 
wallet of biscuits and sodas, set out 
down the Kobram’ ghat. He arrived 
at Zandur, the Headquarters of the 
Matnameri District, after two days of 
this sort of traveling, and, presenting 
himself before the high powers of that 
select station, delivered himself fluently 
and at some length... . 

At this point the story really begins. 


II. 


Now the District Superintendent of 
Police of Matnameri in these days: was 
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Peters, and the unfortunate thing about 
Peters was that he was not pleased with 
Matnameri. For this there was good rea- 
son. Peters had spent his service and 
won his laurels—which were far 
from inconsiderable—in the district 
of Kattim, far away to the south—that 
hot, flat, and teeming place, whose crim- 
inal statistics easily top the list for 
South India. Previous to that he had 
held one of the subdivisions out in the 
direction of Arcot—only a rupee fare 
from Madras, and all the crack un- 
desirables of that benighted city com- 
ing down for flying visits in consequence. 
Of fabricating and delivering false 
evidence, of cooking an account and 
concocting a case of the refinements and 
finesses of villainy, the people of Kat- 
tim had nothing whatever to learn; and 
to go out against them with plain and 
straightforward methods of procedure 
was simply to invite defeat. For 
seven years, therefore, Peters had been 
dealing—-and incidentally dealing bril- 
liantly—in a huge business on the dis- 
guise-and-spy-informer, trap-letter, and 
fake-advertisement line; and, presum- 
ably because he loved this work and 
did it exceedingly well, he was trans- 
ferred to Matnameri. Now, except 
for a few strongholds of pleaders, the 
Matnameris, even in the plains part 
of the District, are to this day an un- 
sophisticated lot; in the Agency, the 
domain of Potandhora and Cumming, 
they were as little children. In the 
Agency, if a man offended you you 
killed him; and if subsequently the 
police, for reasons best known to God 
and to themselves, came round with 
questions, you did not deny that you 
had done it, but only tried to show 
them what a pig the deceased had been. 
If an enterprising officer went among 
them disguised as a Biluchi or a Turk, 
they would not have had the slightest 
idea what he was intended to repre- 
sent—nor would they greatly have 
cared. But this was repugnant to 


Peters, who clung to the methods of 
Kattim, and hated Matnameri 
accordingly. 

Cumming, on the other hand, had 
been five and a half years at Hodul, 
and except for moments of black de- 
pression about the beginnings and 
endings of the rains, he was happy there, 
and liked it. He knew everyone had 
forgotten all about him personally, 
but he was only vexed when they also 
forgot him too obviously officially. 
Nobody bothered much about the 
Agency: Peters had never seen it, and 
Kirk the Deputy Inspector-General 
had never seen it for twenty years. It 
was this attitude that Cumming criti- 
cised before Peters on his arrival one 
day at Zandur, some three months 
after the Hodul dacoity. He had been 
after the Kobram gang ever since 
that memorable night, and in credit 
to Potandhora, it must be allowed that 
his successes had been nil. Kirk, 
by some chance, was present, and lis- 
tened beaming to Cumming’s orations. 

“It’s a topping country and all 
that,” said Cumming, winding up, 
‘the only thing is ne 

““ «The paucity of help accorded me 
in my operations’-—eh?” said the 
D.I.G. He was a fat man, with an 
eyeglass; he was very fond of gin and 
ginger, and at intervals he smote his 
hands softly together, and said ‘‘What?”’ 

‘‘Well—er, yes, sir,’’ said Cumming. 
‘“That’s a bit like it.” 

“IT don’t see your difficulty,” said 
Peters, fuming. ‘“‘I don’t see your 
difficulty. You have a _ reserve of 
twenty-five men at Malka.” 

“IT don’t think you quite realize ths 
nature of the country, sir,” said the 
patient Cumming. ‘‘What are marked 
on the map as villages are only four 
houses, or two houses, or sometimes 
only the place where a house was 
once.” 

The D.I.G. chuckled. 

“Grand country,’ said he, “grand 
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country. Takes me back twenty years.” 
And he fell into a trance. 

‘“‘And then the roads aren’t roads,” 
went on Cumming, ‘‘only paths through 
thick jungle on both sides. Even if 
I had two hundred and fifty men I 
eouldn’t catch ’em without a lot of 
organization. I should want at least a 
hundred.” 

‘*Nonsense,” said Peters. ‘‘What’s 
the strength of the gang?” 

‘“Twenty-five, perhaps thirty, per- 
haps thirty-five. Not more.” 

“* Armed?”’ 

“They had about ten guns of a sort, 
and they’ve taken four more—rather 
better ones—from Hodul.”’ 

‘*And you want a hundred men for a 
crew like that? Ab-surd. Apart from 
the undesirability of huge armies of 
armed police going about, it seems 
perfectly clear to me that if you can’t 
catch them with thirty men, you won’t 
catch them with five hundred. It’s a 
clear case for strategy.” 

‘Well, sir,” said Cumming wearily. 
‘““What would you suggest?” 

“To be frank with you,” said Peters, 
‘it’s been in my mind for some time. 
I’ve said nothing, because I thought 
it must soon occur to yourself. You 
say this Potandhora believes himself 
in league with the Germans.”’ 

“*So he says.”’ 

‘‘And expects them to arrive here 
shortly?” 

“M—m.” 

“But he has no information—no 
genuine information about them, I 
mean.” 

*“No.”’ 

‘‘Then doesn’t it strike you that the 
obvious thing is to make up a party 
of supposed Germans, decoy the gang 
to meet you, and simply arrest them.” 

“But,” said Cumming, staggered for 
the moment, ‘‘Germans aren’t black.” 

‘*Neither am I,’’ said Peters. ‘‘Neith- 
er are you. Neither is Kirk. Neither 
is Bellew. Neither are the reserve 


sergeants. It strikes me as elementary. 

“Good God!’’ said Cumming. 

“Eh? Germans?” Kirk had wakened 
up at the sound of his name. ‘‘Gad! 
that’s an idea. Something in that, 
you know. What?’ 

“Then you would approve of the 
idea, sir?’”’ Thus the eager Peters. 

“Oh Lord, yes. Oh Lord, yes. 
Your show, old boy; manage it your 
own way. Don’t believe in too much 
interference. Always got too much 
advice myself. Well, what about tif- 
fin, eh? Worst of you Agency-wal- 
lahs”—the eyeglass turned upon Cum- 
ming—‘‘you’re always so full up with 
schemes an’ things. What?” He 
beamed lavishly. 

It was only by an extreme effort that 
Cumming refrained from gnashing his 
teeth in his face. 


In the Zandur Club that evening, 
said Hitchens, Collector, a robust and 
jovial man, to Wytch, the Judge— 

‘‘Heard the Petrel’s latest? Wants 
us to fake up as decoy Germans, to 
nobble the Kobram gang. Good?’ 

**Good God!” said Wytch, in un- 
conscious echo of Cumming, ‘‘and do 
you propose to go?”’ 

“Can’t,” said Hitchens; ‘‘but oh, 
my Witching One, I’d give my soul and 
honor to be there.”’ 


III. 


“As for old Petrel’s German idea 
——’”’ said Cumming. 

‘‘Putrid,”’ said Bellew, anticipating; 
‘sheer bilge.”” Bellew was an Assist- 
ant Superintendent, fresh from the 
Probationers’ School at Vellore, and 
his reverence for his superiors was not 
what it might have been 

“It’s too much Kattim,”’ said Cum- 
ming. ‘‘How are these devils going to 
know we're meant to be Germans? 
They never saw a German. They 
probably think Germans are blue or 
striped or something. But the Petrel’s 
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got to copying the German topi now. 
He can’t see it.” 

**Good egg!” said Bellew. ‘‘Fancy 
the old Petrel jumping up on a rock 
and shouting out, ‘Hi! Sprechlich Ver- 
boten!’ or something, and all these 
chaps instantly tumbling to its being 
pukka German. Great! We shall have 
a time.” 

Cumming cast him a sour look. It 
was not seemly that he should open his 
soul to a junior such as this; but he 
must needs deliver himself to some- 
body, and Peters was out of the ques- 


tion. Kirk—thank Heaven—had de- 


parted to Gauthara. 

“Tt’s like this,” said he: “I haven’t 
hadachance. There’s something going 
on I don’t know about. I’d have had 
the brutes three or four times but for 
that.” 

Bellew made appropriate sounds. 

‘Some one keeps giving the game 
away,” pursued Cumming—‘‘some one 
who always knows the game jolly well. 
It can’t be any of the men: they all 
know they’re in for a good thing when 
this gang is hooked, and I must say 
that when I’m there they’re keen too. 
It isn’t villagers: they’re in a hopeless 
funk, and all they want is to keep jolly 
well clear of both sides and lie low. 
It’s some one who’s about equal pals 
with the police and the dacoits. I’ve 
been more than five years in Hodul 
now, and I’ve yet to meet any fellow 
answering to that.’ 

“‘Must be an unuzual sort of bird,’’ 
said Bellew. ‘‘Rough on you any- 
way,’—both of which remarks were 
eminently true. 

Long, long ago, almost as remote in 
time as the days when Kirk, as a newly 
joined Assistant, tramped the jungles 
of Hodul, there was stationed in that 
sweet spot one Gurumurti, Head Con- 
stable No. 990. Those were the great 
days of Head Constables, and great 
indeed was Gurumurti. Now it is 


possible to place a man between two 


stout bamboos and roll him there till 
every muscle of his body is battered and 
ground to jelly and pulp, and yet to 
leave no outward sign of injury; and 
this, as will be readily seen, is a useful 
thing to know. But either No. 990 
grew careless or some officious person 
instituted an inquiry; at all events 
something very decidedly came out, 
and, one thing leading to another, the 
Force found itself able to dispense 
with Mr. Gurumurti’s services. He 
disappeared for a matter of five years 
or so, though those who profess to know 
about such matters state that some one 
very like him was acting as butler in a 
European household at Rangoon about 
this period. Rangoon is a useful place 
to go to, nor is the office of butler in a 
suitable household—bachelor for choice 
—by any means to be despised. It is 
at least certain that the date of the dis- 
appearance of that faithful retainer 
from Rangoon coincides almost exactly 
with the appearance in the plains of 
Matnameri of one Bhaskaraswami, a 
very holy man, in a salmon-colored 
cloth, bearing with him printed pam- 
phlets of many startling colors dealing 
with religious topics. He was very 
hairy, and wore a large beard, and was 
not very like Gurumurti. With the 
amazing credulity of one Indian to- 
wards another, the plains villages took 
him to their hearts; presently, it ap- 
peared, he was about to found a mat- 
tam, a religious society; next, he was 
collecting moneys for the same, and 
distributing further colored pamphlets; 
next, the leading Brahmin ryots of 
Andurapalle were bringing against 
him a case of embezzlement and fraud; 
next, the good Bhaskaraswami had 
absconded, and was gone. There is an 
interval of two years here which no one 
has ever filled, but probabilities point to 
Haiderabad. At all events, it was 
from the Haiderabad side that there 
came to Hodul a wandering saint, 
dwelling in the jungles, and living on 
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herbs and water, an elderly man, very 
dirty, but palpably holy, and a man 
who had seen life. He ranged the 
jungles all over the Agency plateau, 
declaring, and proving, himself free 
from malaria, though Heaven knows 
he had many other afflictions. And 
then one evening early in the year he 
appeared among the police lines at 
Malka, and displayed at once a re- 
markable familiarity with these build- 
ings. ‘‘Here it was,’ said he musing- 
ly, ‘‘that the Assistant Dora beat 
Muniswami the Jemadar after he had 
let a prisoner escape. And here Sheik 
Sattar was bitten by a mad dog. 342 
was his number, asI know.” It was left 
to the Head Constable, Number 76, to 
complete the tableau. ‘‘A black day is 
this,” said he, emerging from his hut. 
**Your name is Gurumurti, and you 
are my father’s brother.” ‘True,’ 
said the saint; ‘‘now give me some food.” 

Now there are many things you may 
expect a native to do, but to give away 
or turn away a relative is not among 
them; and by a relative he under- 
stands every human being with whom a 
tie can possibly be traced. An uncle 
is a near relative, and Number 76 was 
human. Thus it was that this wan- 
dering and saintly man, who knew the 
jungles like a book and the inhabitants 
thereof, this most abominable old 
scoundrel—to drop all pretenses—who 
levied a toll of some sort on every 
village in the hills, and let not a single 
pie, or the chance thereof, slip past 
him, came very regularly to the Lines 
of Police at Malka, and hung about the 
Station House at Hodul, and heard and 
saw and took his way to profit as best 
he might: and thus it was that the one 
man in all that area of land who knew 
nothing of the saint o. his devices was 
Cumming. I think it will be obvious 
to those who have dealt with the native 
to any extent that these things would be 
necessarily so. 

At the risk of tedium we must con- 
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sider for a moment one more great and 
dominating figure—Samuel the butler 
of the D.S.P.’s of Matnameri. Samuel 
had held this office for a quarter of a 
century: officers might bring old and 
favored servants with them to Zandur, 
but Samuel saw to it that they never 
stayed. No man with work to do can 
carry on a war of this sort as well, and 
as the D.S.P.’s of Matnameri were 
mostly bachelors, Samuel almost al- 
ways won. Mrs. Shipman fought him 
for a year by dint of spending huge 
sums on importing servants from Ma- 
dras, and at the end of that time she 
left victorious, but Shipman’s successor 
was a bachelor, and Samuel was in 
again ina month. He was a large and 
stoutish man, a Mission Christian, and 
a man of fair and persuasive speech; 
but there was no one more skilled to 
penetrate and utilize the hideous sinks 
and byways of an Indian compound 
than he. He had bought a little land 
outside Zandur, and he carried im- 
mense weight for miles around. When a 
man has a household of twenty ser- 
vants besides outsiders, the entire peons 
of a fair-sized station, half a score of 
clerks and petty officials, and God 
knows how many constables absolutely 
and completely under his thumb, the 
things which he desires tend to get 
themselves carried into effect. In In- 
dia, unless you can get hold of the very 
biggest, the smallest are always the 
most useful. 

‘‘He says now,” said Samuel ‘to an 
audience in the back veranda, ‘‘that 
we must go upon an Agency camp. 
This is bad.” 

‘‘How?”’ said the camp boy quickly; 
‘‘vou will not go?” He was totaling 
up in his mind the makings of that 
camp in empty bottles and tins, and in 
pickings here and there among the 
stupid villagers. 

“Go.’? Samuel smothered him with 
a look, but added graciously, as among 
equals, ‘‘It may be worth while.” 
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“There will be fever,’ said the 
chokra dismally. 

“They say,” said the syce, ‘‘that 
by drinking toddy fever is avoided.” 

“That is a lie,’”? said Samuel. ‘‘'Tod- 
dy is bad and so is fever. There will 
be a little fever, no doubt. But it will 
not be for long.” 

The oracle had spoken and the 
audience sighed with relief. It was 

Blackwood’s Magazine. 


(To be concluded.) 


left to the matey, an upstart youth in a 
pork-pie cap, to ask the needless 
question. 

‘How will you manage it?” said he. 

The outraged Samuel blew himself 
out like a pigeon. 

**T am butler of this house,” said he; 
“T will arrange all. The orders will be 
mine. Go, Unmentionable Thing, and 
clean the lamps.” 

Hilton Brown. 





THE FOREIGN LEGION. 


Few romances of the war have en- 
gaged popular sympathies to a greater 
degree than the story of Colonel Elking- 
ton, who, having been dismissed from 
the British Army, enlisted in the French 
Foreign Legion as a private soldier, and 
having served with such distinction as 
to win the Military Medal and War 
Cross with Palms, was reinstated the 
other day in his former rank and honors 
by King George. Romance has always 
clung about the very name of the For- 


eign Legion. Soldiers of fortune are 


romantic enough in all conszience: sol- 
diers of misfortune are romantic be- 
yond the dreams of novelists. Did-not 
Ouida once enrapture our imaginations 
in Under Two Flags with the story of a 
beautiful young officer in the Guards—a 
combination of Alcibiades and George 
Washington—who permitted himself to 
be ruined in order to save a woman’s 
reputation, and who disappeared from 
fame and fortune as a common légion- 
naire. One thinks of the Legion as the 
last resort of defeated and fugitive 
Byrons—a host of desperate men who 
hate the world more than they fear 
death. Like Mr. Kipling’s gentlemen- 
rankers, they are poor little sheep who’ ve 
gone astray: 

Gentlemen-rankers out on the spree, 
Damned from here to eternity. 

They are brothers of Milton’s Satan— 
defiant and disastrous figures. We are 


told that even in the Legion itself, be- 
sides the hardships of the life, the ro- 
mance of destiny is cultivated to some 
extent. The soldiers tell each other 
tales of mysterious personages who have 
abandoned the suburbs of thrones in 
order to enlist in their ranks. One of 
these stories concerns a Prussian Prince 
who only revealed his identity after he 
was mortally wounded in a heroic charge 
in which he won the Cross of the Legion 
of Honor. And the black sheep of many 
other distinguished families have found 
a refuge from dishonor, and a new way 
of life, in the Legion. Mr. Erwin Rosen, 
a German-American journalist who 
wrote a book on the Foreign Legion, re- 
lates how the editor of the Temps, during 
a visit to the regiment, learned what his 
profession had been, and said to him in 
astonishment: ‘‘I was speaking just now 
to a professor of Greek, and now you’re 
a journalist. Is the Legion then a col- 
lection of ruined talents?” Another 
ex-legionary, writing in an evening paper 
the other day, gave a still odder example 
of the mixed professions represented in 
the ranks of the Foreign Legion. During 
the Mexican campaign of Napoleon III, 
he declares, the French desired to im- 
press the inhabitants of a city they had 
captured with the spectacle of a semi- 
military High Mass in the Cathedral. 
None of the local clergy, however, would 
take part in the celebration, which was 
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about to be countermanded in conse- 
quence, when a corporal of the Legion 
stepped forward and said: ‘“‘I was a 
bishop before I became a corporal, mon 
général, and I will celebrate the Mass.” 
The story is quite incredible, but then so 
are most of the stories that are told 
about the Foreign Legion. 

Foreign legions of one kind or another 
are, as everybody knows, an ancient in- 
stitution. Carthage especially depended 
on them to win her battles. Her sena- 
tors used to travel from trade-center to 
trade-center to purchase the services of 
strangers for her army. By a rather 
stupid confusion of thought many Ger- 
man writers draw an analogy between 
the mercenary armies of ancient Car- 
thage and armies recruited in modern 
times on the principle of voluntary 
service. They used at the beginning of 
the war to describe English soldiers con- 
temptuously as ‘‘mercenaries.”” The 
‘‘mercenary,” however, is a man who 
receives money to fight for a country 
which is not his own. The man who 
fights for his own country, even if he 
receives a wage for it, is no more a mer- 
cenary than a German civil servant is. 
Even mercenaries, however, are not to 
be despised as fighters. Henry VIII 
hired Italian arquebusiers and German 
landsknechts to serve in his army, and 
the ‘‘King’s German Legion” in the 
British Army, which was raised for the 
last time during the Crimean War, had 
a remarkable record of fighting since it 
was first formed in 1805. In its origin, 
it should be said, it was mercenary only 
up toa point. It was mainly the fruit 
of the association of the Georges with 
Hanover; but at the same time it was 
open to recruits not only from Hanover 
but from all parts of Germany. Its 
numbers amounted to something like 
25,000, and various regiments in the 
Legion gained great glory in the Penin- 
sular War. It is said that there are regi- 
ments in the German Army today which 
claim descent from these old Hanoverian 


regiments and actually display Penin- 
sular battle-honors on their standards. 
One of the most famous collections of 
mercenaries in the history of modern 
Europe was the Potsdam Guard—that 
amazing regiment of giants who were 
bribed, and in some cases even kid- 
napped, into the service of Frederick 
the Great’s royal father. But this was 
a freak, not a Foreign Legion in the 
ordinary sense. It was Napoleon among 
modern rulers who most assiduously 
attempted to incorporate Foreign Le- 
gions into his army. Napoleon even at 
tempted to enlist enemy prisoners by 
force into his ranks. When, on one 
occasion, it was suggested to him that 
international law might oppose certain 
difficulties to the enlistment of Prussian 
prisoners, he replied with characteristic 
cynicism, ‘‘Eh bien, ils marcheront!’’ 
And they did. Flags captured from 
two of Napoleon’s Prussian battalions 
are still preserved in Chelsea Hospital. 
The origin of the Polish Legion, which 
dates from 1806, was similarly a con- 
scription of prisoners; but it must al- 
ways have attracted an immense host 
of Polish volunteers. It ultimately 
included twelve regiments of infantry 
and six of cavalry, besides artillery. 
Among the other races,members of which 
were pressed into Napoleon’s service, 
were Russians, Swedes, Austrians, Al- 
banians, and Greeks. Then there was 
his famous Irish Legion (composed 
largely of men who had fought in the 
insurrections of the United Irishmen) 
which carried a green flag bearing the 
legend, ‘‘L’Indépendance de I’Irlande.”’ 
When no more volunteers could be 
brought over from Ireland, attempts 
were made to compel British prisoners 
to serve in the Irish regiments, but 
Napoleon put an end to this after a time. 
This was, of course, not the first occa- 
sion on which Irishmen had fought in 
the French Army. Louis XIV had his 
Irish regiments as well as his Germans 
and his Swiss Guards. : 
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None of these Foreign Legions, how- 
ever, is quite like the Foreign Legion as 
we know it in France today, though the 
régiments étrangers in the French army 
are undoubtedly the modern successors 
of the adventurous mercenaries who 
have, as soldiers of fortune, played so 
brave a part in European warfare. The 
present Foreign Legion came into exist- 
ence in 1831, during the reign of Louis 
Philippe. It was known at first as ‘‘The 
African Auxiliaries,’ and its real author 
was a Belgian pseudo-Baron, named 
Boégard, who collected a company of 
bad characters belonging to various 
nations, and offered them for service in 
Algeria, where the French troops were 
accustomed to having a quite murderous 
time of it. There were in that first col- 
lection of scallywags three battalions of 
Swiss and Germans, one of Spaniards, 
one of Italians, one of Belgians and 
Dutchmen, and one of Poles. Not long 
after its formation the King sold the 
Legion, lock, stock and barrel, to Maria 
Christina of Spain for a little over 
800,000 frances, and it disappeared from 
the French Army List. The Carlists, 
against whom it was used, refused to 
recognize the legionaries as soldiers, and 
when any prisoners were taken they 
were shot out of hand. The Legion 
was revived in the French Army in 1836, 
and ever since then it has been one of the 
great fighting units, as wellas one of the 
great colonizing units, of the world. 
Though the money wages of a legionary 
are only a halfpenny a day, and though 
the hardships of the life are appalling 
the flow of recruits has never dried up, 
the greater proportion of them coming 
from Germany (including the conquered 
provinces). Even in the first year of the 
present war, 1027 Germans enlisted 
in the Legion, in addition to 9,500 men 
from Alsace-Lorraine. Though the 
Legion played an important, and even 
critical, part in the Franco-Prussian 
War, however, France did not at that 
time’ use German to fight German, but 
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kept all her German soldiers in Algeria. 
None the less, the fact that deserters 
from the German Army are accepted 
in the Foreign Legion has long been a 
cause of bitter complaint in Germany, 
and there was an acrimonious dispute 
on the subject in the Press of both 
countries as recently as 1911. The 
strength of the Legion in an ordinary 
year is somewhere about 10,000 men, 
with an annual inflow of about 2,000 
new recruits. If the legionary serves 
for fifteen years, he gets a pension of 
£20. The conditions of service, how- 
ever, do not promote long life. No 
soldiers in the world are trained so 
ruthlessly in quick marching. To fall 
out on the march is the unpardonable sin 
in the legionary, and is, or used to be, 
punished at times by the dragging of the 
delinquent at the tail of a cart or mule. 
There is no niggling discipline, however. 
“The marches,” Mr. Rosen declares, 
‘fare regulated by one principle: March 
as you like, with crooked back or the 
toes turned in, if you think that nice or 
better, but—march!’”’ And, when the 
soldiers are not marching, they are en- 
gaged on road-making or other public 
works. The roads and public buildings 
of Madagascar and Algeria are largely 
the work of the Foreign Legion. A life 
of drudgery rather than romance it will 
seem to most people. And yet romance 
is there, drawing men from all the world 
to die for the old flag, with its motto, 
Valeur et discipline. The legionaries 
may not know how to observe the Ten 
Commandments, but at least they know 
how to die. ‘‘Eleven times in its history 
has the Legion refused to obey when the 
signal for retreat was blown.” The 
Legion stands above all things for a mag- 
nificent challenge to destiny. The very 
peril of the life attracts men like a 
trumpet-call. Duty, love, patriotism 
have scarcely more sway over the lives 
of men—at least of men of a certain 
type—than this desperate summons to 
adventure. 
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TO A NEUTRAL PEOPLE. 


First of the neutral nations, apart and 
aloof from War, 

The hearts of the world your kingdom 
and the earth your nursery floor, 

If under your playroom windows the 
great Powers grapple and die, 

Above the dust of the battle is a patch 
of your own blue sky! 


Your dreams are above Disaster; if you 
pause in your game for Death, 

Your sadness is but for a moment and 
blown away at a breath! 

Kingdoms and courts and banners, ar- 
mies and cannon and ships— 

Were they not builded only to keep that 
smile on your lips? 
The Westminster Gazette. 


To you all power is paltry, all pomp but 
a little thing, 

Whose kiss may be kept from a Kaiser, 
whose favor withheld from a King; 
Whose truth is the seal of treaties, whose 

faith is the end of War, 
Whose ultimate only fortress is a pile of 
sand on the shore! 


That kingdom and this shall totter, that 
flag and the next shall fall, 

But your snow-white banner for ever 
shall swing in the sun o’er all! 

When the graves are as grass untrodden, 
and the war-scarred ranks dismiss, 
Ye shall link new realms with laughter 

and heal the world with a kiss! 
W. H. O. 





IMAGINATION IN WAR. 


We suspect that a considerable part 
of the accusation that we British are un- 
imaginative in our methods of making 
war is due to the failure to recognize that 
until the last few weeks the initiative 
has not been with us but with the Ger- 
mans. Until our great new Armies were 
placed in the field we necessarily had 
to conform to the movements of the 
enemy. But a moment’s reflection will 
show that when you are on the de- 
fensive—when you are conforming—is 
not the occasion to make use of all kinds 
of new inventions and contraptions. 
No doubt there might be odd inventions 
which would help the defender more 
than the attacker, but the vast majority 
of inventions suddenly introduced are 
valuable in the degree in which they 
give the attacker the advantage by en- 
abling him to surprise, to out-manceuvre, 
or locally to crush the enemy by play- 
ing in some totally unexpected way upon 
his weak points. Take the “‘tanks,’”’ for 
instance. These armored motors which 


can “caterpillar” their way over all 
normal obstacles, such as mine-craters 
and trenches, would have been of little 
use at Ypres, where for many months 
we were purely on the defensive. The 
initiative was still with the Germans 
when they introduced asphyxiating gas, 
liquid fire, and tear shells. None of 
these things would have had quite the 
same value if they had been fired by 
the defending side. They were instru- 
ments of surprise and terror designed 
to give the attacking side the superior 
confidence necessary for the purposes 
of an attack. In so far as they were 
surprises their main potency was soon 
exhausted. We contrived means of pro- 
tecting ourselves from them. 

We should not forget that an appre- 
ciable part of the success of the tanks 
was also due to the element of surprise. 
These machines are susceptible only to 
direct hits. Probably the Germans will 
concentrate their efforts in future to ad- 
ministering direct hits, and to the extent 
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to which they succeed they will make 
it difficult altogether to ‘‘recapture the 
first fine careless rapture’ of the revel 
of the tanks. Even if they should 
counteract the admitted fighting qual- 
ities of the tanks, however, it will al- 
ways stand to the credit of the British 
Staff that they genuinely surprised the 
Germans, and that they did so without 
committing any criminal offense against 
the laws of humanity—which seems to 
be the only recognized German method 
of achieving a surprise. In short—this 
is the point which is generally forgotten 
or obscured—the initiative has scarcely 
passed from the Germans to ourselves 
when it is seen that British inventors 
are just as inventive as the Germans. 
But until a few weeks ago they had 
very few opportunities to display their 
‘wares. 

If any proof were needed that the 
offensive and not the defensive is the 
soil in which the inventive seed grows, 
one has only to look at our naval opera- 
tions. There we have been on the of- 
fensive since the beginning of the war 
and the result has been the most ex- 
traordinary series of ingenious con- 
trivances for harrying the enemy that 
naval history has ever known. The 
Army is just beginning to have its 
opportunities. Perhaps it has other 
surprises in waiting. 

One of the paradoxes of imagination 
in war is that it never seems, after all, 
to be particularly imaginative. He who 
applied gunpowder to the propulsion of 
missiles certainly took as fresh a de- 
parture as Stephenson when he applied 
steam to the locomotive, but most acts 
of imagination in war seem to be only 
a fairly obvious extension, or adapta- 
tion, of something that went before. 
Very often what passes for an advance 
is a retrogression in the cycle of events, 
as, for example, the use of grenades and 
liquid fire and catapults. We suppose 
there must be many nurseries in Britain 
in -which the idea of the tank was 


evolved. The idea was so simple, so 
obvious. ‘‘You have the caterpillars 
which go over almost anything. You 
also have armorplate which will keep 
out all but the heavier shells. Why not 
combine the two? Why not an armor- 
plated caterpillar which can waddle up 
to the enemy’s trenches without suffer- 
ing the least hurt from machine-gun 
fire? Why not a mechanical pachy- 
derm? Why not an ironclad upon land? 
Why let the work be done by frail 
human bodies when a land ship could 
do it without any injury, always except- 
ing a direct hit?” Surely it is all very 
simple; but it would be unjust to those 
who were determined enough to carry 
talk to the point of action not to say 
that to stake your reputation for good 
sense on a costly experiment that may 
turn out to be a fiasco (through the 
failure to think of some remote weak- 
ness in the scheme) does require very 
real courage. The very fact that a plan 
is simple is a kind of discouragement in 
itself—so obvious a device, it seems, 
must surely have been tried before and 
rejected for some good reason. All 
honor, then, to those who let their imag- 
ination support them far enough to dare 
the possibility of a ludicrous failure 
with the tanks. Whether Mr. Churchill 
was the principal author of the plan, 
as Mr. Lloyd George has said, or whether 
the credit belongs to another is not 
a vital matter. 

Mr. H. G. Wells in one of his short 
stories combined some years ago the 
ideas of the ‘“‘caterpillar,” or tractor 
motor, and the practical impervious- 
ness of armorplate. In The Land Iron- 
clads he described his fighting land ships 
as follows:— 


They were essentially long, narrow, 
and very strong steel frameworks carry- 
ing the engines and borne upon eight 
pairs of big pedrail wheels, each about 
ten feet in diameter, each a driving- 
wheel and set upon long axles free to 
swivel round a common axis. This ar- 
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rangement gave them the maximum of 
adaptability to the contours of the 
ground. They crawled level along the 
ground with one foot high upon a hil- 
lock and another deep in a depression, 
and they could hold themselves erect 
and steady sideways upon even a steep 
hillside. The engineers directed the 
engines under the command of the cap- 
tain, who had lookout points at smal] 
ports all round the upper edge of the 
adjustable skirt of 12-inch iron plating, 
which protected the whole affair, and 
who could also raise or depress a conning 
tower set about the port-holes through 
the center of the iron top-cover. 


The defenders of the position thought 
that these lumbering mechanical mon- 
sters could not possibly cross an open 
trench. But they were wrong:— 


On the southern side was the elaborate 
lacework of trenches and defenses, across 
which these iron turtles, fourteen of 
them, spread out over a line of perhaps 
three miles, were now advancing as fast 
as a man could trot, methodically shoot- 
ing down and breaking up any persistent 
knots of resistance. Here and there 
stood little clumps of men, outflanked 
and unable to get away, showing the 
white flag, and the invaders’ cyclist 
infantry was advancing now across the 
open in open order, but unmolested, to 
complete the work of the machines. 
So far as the day went, the defenders al- 
ready looked a beaten army. As soon 
as a gun came into play the monster 
turned itself almost end on, so as to get 
the biggest chance of a glancing hit, and 
made not for the gun, but for the near- 
est point on its flank from which the 
gunners could be shot down. Just for 
& Moment it seemed splendid, and then 
it seemed horrible. The gunners were 
dropping in heaps about their guns. To 
lay a hand on a gun was death. In 
another moment half a dozen surviving 
artillerymen were holding up their hands 
amid a scattered muddle of dead and 
wounded men, and the fight was 


done. 


Surely a very accurate forecast, with 
the wholly ‘satisfying touch of complete 


simplicity that superior insight often 
has! 

The secret of the tanks was extraor- 
dinarily well kept. The numerous 
Englishmen who must have helped to 
build them, or who at least had heard of 
them, rivaled the typical Highlander 
who, according to Stevenson, ‘‘ values 
a secret for its own sake and for the con- 
genial exercise of keeping it.’’ A great 
deal of conscientious loyalty has been 
expended in keeping secrets far less 
valuable, as in the case of the famous 
Dundonald secret. That great sailor, 
the tenth Earl of Dundonald, it will be 
remembered, laid before the Govern- 
ment in 1811 a ‘‘secret war plan,’”’ which 
he said would infallibly destroy any 
army or fortress in the world. The 
plan was referred to a Committee con- 
sisting of the Duke of York, Lord 
Keith, Lord Exmouth, and the two 
Congreves. They reported that it was 
“infallible, irresistible, but inhuman.” 
The plan was put away in a pigeon- 
hole as unfit ror civilized men to meddle 
with. During the Crimean War it was 
proposed that the ‘‘secret war plan”’ 
should be produced in order to wipe out 
the highly tenacious Russian Army at 
Sebastopol. Once again it was pro- 
nounced to be too inhuman—though 
no doubt was entertained of its infalli- 
bility. It is generally supposed that 
the plan is still a secret, and some one 
gravely proposed during the present war 
that it should be put into operation as 
a reprisal against the Germans for hav- 
ing violated all civilized laws and cus- 
toms. But, as a matter of fact, the 
Panmure Papers, which were published 
in 1911, contained the plan in full, as 
it was among the papers left by Lord 
Panmure, who succeeded the Duke of 
Newcastle as Secretary for War in the 
Crimean War. The plan was nothing 
but the old trick of smoking out the 
enemy, and also using burning naphtha 
on water to destroy ships. 

“Old” we say, for the defenders of 
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Plataea knew all about that, and the 
Assyrians were no strangers to liquid 
fire. Petroleum from the oil wells was 
no doubt the liquid fire exhibited to 
Alexander the Great when he was march- 
ing south of the Caspian in pursuit of 
Darius. The ‘Greek fire”’ of the Middle 
Ages may have contained quicklime, as 
it apparently ignited without the help 
of any external flame when it touched 
water. But if so, the mystery of this 
much-dreaded Constantinopolitan mix- 
ture was not so profound as it seemed to 
medieval people. At all events, we are 
glad that the Dundonald secret re- 
mained in the pigeon-hole till it was 
given away five years ago. 

Most policies of imagination in war, 
as we have said, are more imaginative 
in the determination behind them than 
in their inventiveness. Take the famous 
Macedonian phalanx. It was only a 
logical development of a well-known 
idea. The Spartans were the inventors 
of the tactics which were adopted by 
all the other Greeks. The Thebans em- 
broidered on the general tactical prin- 
ciple by their special use of compact 
masses. Philip of Macedon carried this 
idea of mass tactics much further and 
evolved the phalanx. The phalanx 
consisted of sixteen files of hoplites 
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pressed as tight together in mutual sup- 
port as they could conveniently stand. 
The first five ranks held their seven- 
foot-long spears pointed at the enemy 
in tiers. The spears of the men behind 
the fifth rank were not long enough to 
reach the front, and they performed 
quite a different office. The spear- 
heads were pressed against the shoulders 
of the men in front, thus preventing 
them from running.away. Moreover, the 
texture—almost a roof—of spears and 
spearheads was useful in stopping or 
diverting the enemy’s missiles. Peltasts, 
with their light skirmishing powers, 
dancing round the solid phalanx were 
supposed to supply the mobile qualities 
which the phalanx necessarily lacked. 
The phalanx was avowedly an engine for 
crushing, not for manoeuvring. 

We have mentioned only a few well- 
known milestones in the imagination of 
war. One wonders whether a secret will 
ever be so well kept as to give the pos- 
sessors of it something infinitely greater 
than a temporary or local advantage. 
Suppose that while one nation had 
been building old wooden three-deckers 
with guns firing round-shot, another 
nation had produced jin secret the 
guns we know today, armorplate, or 
submarines! 





THE ARMY AND THE NATION. 


The present writer received lately a 
letter from a young officer in the trench- 
es who was unknown to him, but who 
spoke freely, perhaps, just because he 
was unknown. And he spoke about the 
effect of the war upon the minds of 
those who are fighting. He said, what 
they all say—namely, that they will 
never again be content to live as they 
lived before the war. They hate the 
war itself; but it has filled them with an 
immense hope. ‘‘Everybody is begin- 
ning to have a purpose in life. The 
wheel cannot be moved back again.” 


‘‘Everybody who has been out here, 
whether he wanted to or not, has been 
obliged to think. He has got some 
definite ideas on certain principles of 
life; and has made for himself, un- 
consciously perhaps, a certain code of 
morals which he will follow.’ ‘‘Let 
not all this be in vain,’ he cries. 
“Let the public mind at home be 
opened and prepared for the soldiers 
when they come home. After this life, 
will they be contented to return to the 
slums again? Oh, no.” These things 
are said or thought not by this young 
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officer alone, but by thousands; and to 
them the ultimate enemy is not the 
German with whom they are now fight- 
ing, but an aimlessness in the life we all 
led before the war, the life of our whole 
society, which seems to them now like 
the aimlessness of dreams in which we 
pack up for a journey and cannot from 
moment to moment remember what we 
are doing. 

What was the cause of this aimless- 
ness; and why has the war, with all its 
waste and long, seeming futility, driven 
it out of the minds of our soldiers? 
This young officer does not answer that 
question, but one can guess the answer 
to it from what he and others say. 
He insists that we must not fall into the 
mistake of romanticizing the ordinary 
soldier. If we do that, we shall be dis- 
appointed with him when he: comes 
home. ‘‘Don’t think,” he says, ‘‘that 
I am trying to make out the Tommy 
to be a different being from what he is. 
He is just the ordinary man one met 
before the war, with this difference— 
that many of his natural fine qualities 
which were latent in the humdrum of 
his ordinary business life have come 
out. He is just the ordinary man one 
met before the war.” 

Yes: but in the war he ceases to seem 
ordinary; and why? Because the or- 
dinary man does not really exist. He 
is a figment that we form in our minds 
from our own experience of other men. 
It is always our experience of them 
that is ordinary and not they them- 
selves. For no one is an ordinary man 
to himself; and when we generalize 
about mankind we leave ourselves out of 
the generalization. We cannot under- 
stand how they are content with the 
lives they lead, because we see those 
lives only from the outside. Our own 
life, seen from the inside, is always to us 
full of wonder and beauty and a pa- 
thetic struggle with circumstance. But 
we, too, fail to express that wonder 
and beauty to others, just as they fail 


to express it to us. Only the great 
poets and artists express it to us all; 
and they seem, because of this power of 
expression, our brothers in a lonely 
world. We know what they mean but 
others do not; and all the while these 
others, too, are feeling their own 
brotherhood with the great artists which 
they, like us, fail to express. So, 
because of this impotence of expression, 
we are cut off from each other and from 
that fellowship which is desired by the 
most arrogant Pharisee or pedant or 
prig among us. Pomposity itself is 
only the symptom of an impotence of 
expression. The pompous man is, as 
we say, afraid to give himself away; 
and he is afraid because he thinks that 
the ordinary man would not under- 
stand him. He does not know that the 
ordinary man is no more ordinary than 
he seems to himself. Very likely he 
pretends to be ordinary as a defense 
against this ordinary man. He tries 
to be a Philistine because he thinks that 
all the world is Philistine. But there 
is no such thing as all the world; that is 
merely a name we give to other men as 
we see them in the mass and with the 
hostility of fear. No man is one of that 
mass to himself; always he is to himself 
an individual misunderstood by the 
mass; and if he pretends to be a Phili- 
stine it is by way of protective mimi- 
ery, while all the time that which he 
mimics does not exist. Love your 
neighbor as yourself, says Christianity; 
but, before you can do that, you must 
think about your neighbor what you 
think about yourself. That is the way 
to the fellowship which we all desire and 
mniss. 

But in war men no longer practise 
this protective mimicry. They have a 
common purpose in which they attain 
to a fellowship that destroys the fig- 
ment of the ordinary man for them, in 
which they are at last able to think 
about others what they think about 
themselves. In facing death together 
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they are like men under the sway of a 
great artist, or joined together in a 
common act of worship. And so the 
end of war seems to them, not even 
victory, but this fellowship. That 
is what they have gained in the war, 
whatever its issue may be; and their 
anxiety is not to lose it in the peace 
which they all so passionately. desire. 
They are all members of an army now, 
and that army must not be disbanded 
when there are no more Germans to 
fight; for it is an army which exists 
not to fight, but to be brothers. In 
fighting it has become aware of itself, 
of that fellowship which makes it one; 
and this unity must not be lost again 
in the world of non-combatants that 
remain at home. Rather they too 
must be gathered into the army, must 
be made to understand what they have 
missed all their lives by not being mem- 
bers of any army. There is no resent- 
ment against them now; but there will 
be if, when the soldiers come home, 
they refuse to understand what the 
soldiers have learned about each other, 
if the soldiers become to them once more 
not heroes: and Tommies, but just 
ordinary men and nuisances asking 
more than they have a right to receive. 

For the soldiers are no longer’ or- 
dinary men to each other, but brothers 
in a common understanding. In that 
they have lost their old sense of status, 
the sense that divides men like an un- 
plumbed, salt, estranging sea. For 
status means a dependence on the past; 
and in war men live in their present 
achievement. It is the action of the 
moment that makes them and not the 
birth, or the money they have in- 
herited or got, or the things they have 
learned. They cannot say:—‘‘I am 
this or that by virtue of my past, and 
you must respect me for it’’; they 
must prove themselves at every mo- 
ment in the present; and they must do 
so not for themselves, but for the com- 


mon cause. So they are not ranked or 
Livine Aaz, Vot. IV, No. 176. 


judged even by their individual ex- 
cellence. It is enough if each one does 
his best, and all know when he does 
it. That great common understanding 
is a searching light into the hearts of 
all; it is a conscience which all share 
and from which none can escape. It is 
that service which is perfect freedom, 
and therefore more arduous than any 
slavery, because a man cannot escape 
from it even in the secrecy of his own 
mind. Upon that, too, the light of a 
common understanding beats; each 
man thinks of himself what he thinks 
of others, because he thinks of others 
what he thinks of himself. 

But how is this army to maintain 
itself in peace? That is the question 
which our soldiers put to us at home. 
We are non-combatants now, but we 
must be enlisted into the army when 
it comes home again. It will not be 
enough for us to line the streets and 
cheer and then to see the Tommy as an 
ordinary man when he has put off his 
uniform and laid down his arms. 

That is how the militarist regards 
him. He has a superstitious reverence 
for the soldier because of his calling. Men 
are nothing to him, and soldiers every- 
thing, because peace is nothing to him 
and war everything. To him man 
only becomes a dignified being when 
he is in uniform, civilians are always 
the mob; and so fo him our army, when 
disbanded, will lose its magic and sink 
into the mob again. But we may hope 
that there will be no militarists among 
us when the war is over. Certainly 
there will be none in the army; and, for 
that very reason, it will not cease to be 
an army to itself because it has ceased 
to fight. It will see the war as an ugly 
piece of work that had to be done; and 
afterwards it will seek for work worthy 
of that fellowship which it has learned 
in the doing of it. No one knows so 
well as the soldier that war is an | 
irrelevant nuisance in the life of man; 
for it means one fellowship pitted 
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against another and virtue engaged in 
the evil work of destruction. It mat- 
ters not that the enemy are called 
Germans. Enemy is only a word and 
German is only a word. The reality 
is fellowship; and it is madness that has 
arrayed one fellowship against another. 
The soldier, because of his own fellow- 
ship, cannot feel a real or lasting hatred 
against the fellowship of his enemies, 
for he knows that it is of the same 
nature with his own. It is only the 
Reventlows at home who feel the 
hatred because they have never known 
the fellowship. For them an army in 
peace time is an instrument lying idle; 
but our army will not suffer itself to 
be that. With peace it will hope to be 
put to its proper use, to become part ofa 
nation all joined together in fellowship 
and all working together upon the 
proper business of mankind. Hither- 
to peace has been dull and uneasy 
because it has been no peace. It has 
been the peace of the policeman, not of 
the heart. The law has imposed cer- 
tain limits upon that war which class 
has always waged with class and man 
with man. Our soldiers see now that 
this war also was nothing but an 
irrelevant nuisance in the life of man, 
and they will not be content to return 
to it, to fall away from each other, to 
loosen all the bands that have held 
them together, and to engage once 
more as mere lonely animals in the 
struggle for life. If that happens, the 
immense hope that has entered into 
their lives will turn into an immense 
and exasperated despair. ‘‘Is it for 
this that we have fought,” they will 
ery; ‘“‘for this peace that is only a 
suppressed war, without the fellowship 
and the glory of war? Have you at 
home done nothing and thought of 
nothing while we were risking our lives 
for you? Are you unchanged in your 
ignorance, while we have been learning, 
in the face of death, what life might be?”’ 

They must not be provoked to ask 
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these questions of us. They have 
made their sacrifice, and we must be 
ready to make ours, for the sake of the 
living no less than of the dead. We 
must make a sacrifice of our riches, 
our comfort, above all of our sense of 
status, so that the peace which they are 
winning for us may be a peace indeed; 
not merely with our enemies, but with 
ourselves. The pacificist, in his hor- 
ror of open war, has often been strangely 
indifferent to that perpetual war which 
was carried on under the disguise of 
peace. In a world where men are con- 
cerned to preserve their own status 
every man is a soldier, but without the 
virtues of- discipline. At best he has 
sworn allegiance only to his own family 
or his own _ business. But these 
soldiers of ours, who have sworn 
allegiance to their King and country, 
would join with us all now in an oath of 
allegiance to the spirit of man. T?.ey 
know what men could do, and what the 
joy of their life might be, if they were 
bound together in such a fellowship. 
They have seen that status is an 
illusion, that the ordinary man is 
an illusion, that the struggle for life is 
an illusion; facing death, they have 
seen the spirit of man in themselve: 
and in their fellows; and they know 
that it is the reality behind all these 
illusions. 

There are some who tell us com- 
placently that they have learned the 
error of their ways, that the working- 
man has been cured by discipline of 
social discontent, that in the army he 
has found something finer than a trade 
union. Yes; but that which he has 
found is a union which we must be 
ready to share with him when he comes 
home. It is the error of our ways that 
he has seen; and his social discontent 
left him in the trenches because there 
was no privilege there for him to envy. 
His officers were his fellows because’ 
they faced death with him. We can 
only become his fellows now, if we are 
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ready to face life with him, if he sees 
that we too are soldiers fighting for the 
same cause. It is not inequality that 
exasperates the poor so much as the 
will for inequality; not riches so much 
as the desire for riches at any cost. 
It is that desire in the rich which 
breeds it in the poor, and which turns 
peace into disguised war. So goodwill 
The Times. 
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in the rich, the will not for charity but 
for justice, would breed goodwill in the 
poor. Then the rich would be to them 
what officers are to their soldiers; and 
this army of ours would not be dis- 
banded, but would enlist us all in a 
task worthy of the spirit of man, in the 
common sacrifice and the common 
joy of a real peace. 





THACKERAY’S ILLUSTRATIONS. 


It is very rarely that an author is a 
successful illustrator of his own works. 
Lear and W. S. Gilbert drew inimitable 
sketches of their whimsical and fan- 
tastic verbal quips. Du Maurier was, 
perhaps, a greater artist than author. 
Thackeray was certainly a_ greater 
author than artist; but he remains the 
most interesting example of a novelist 
who was able to illustrate his own 
literary creations with drawings very 


humorous, quaint, and pathetic: drama - 


and horror and passion were beyond the 
reach of his pencil in the same success- 
ful degree, and when he did essay 
them, on rare occasions, he treated them 
with a bizarre touch. . 
Opinion has always been sharply 
divided as to the exact merits of Thack- 
eray’s pictorial work. Some critics 
have pronounced it to be merely gro- 
tesque caricature of faulty proportions; 
and others, including Charlotte Bronté, 
have found in it the perfection of 
anatomy and form. Technical errors 
they may often possess, but it is ir- 
refutable that very many of Thack- 
eray’s drawings exactly suit and viv- 
idly interpret the scenes in the text, 
not only because they realize his own 
intentions and conceptions, but for the 
more artistic reason that they are com- 
pact of contemporary detail and ac- 
cessories, and are permeated with the 
life and spirit of the period they il- 
luminate. Certainly the author’s own 


illustrations give far more pleasure and 
amusement than those supplied by 
other eminent artists to some of the 
Thackeray novels—always excepting 
Doyle’s delightful drawings in ‘‘The 
Newcomes,’”’ which are, indeed, akin 
to Thackeray’s designs in spirit and 
execution. Thackeray wrote in April, 
1854:— 

I have seen for the first time the 
engravings of ‘‘Newcomes,” some of 
which I like very much indeed. Why, 
Doyle ought to bless the day that put 
the etching needle in his hand. . . . 
He does beautifully and easily what I 
wanted to do and can’t. 


Thackeray at the outset of his career, 
before he had found the right métier 
for his literary genius, had serious 
thoughts of devoting himself to Art 
alone—“‘That was the object of my 
early ambition,’ he said. When he 
was 21 years of age he wrote from 
Paris: ‘“‘I have been thinking very 
seriously of turning artist. I think I 
can draw better than do anything else, 
and certainly like it better than any 
other occupation.” But in those early 
days other people did not agree with 
him. The story has often been told 
how, in 1836, Thackeray applied to 
Dickens for the post of illustrator to 
‘“‘The Pickwick Papers” vacant by the 
suicide of Seymour, and went to 
Furnival’s Inn, some specimen draw- 
ings, which Dickens ‘‘did not find 
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suitable.” It is not so well known 
that Thackeray was employed that 
same year by Harrison Ainsworth to 
illustrate his romance of ‘‘Crichton”’; 
but the drawings proving unsatis- 
factory, the project fell through, and 
Maclise was engaged as illustrator in 
Thackeray’s place. In letters to his 
publisher Macrone, Ainsworth wrote: 


“I conclude you have written to 
Thackeray and forwarded him the 
sheets of vol. iii.” ‘‘Get me Thack- 
eray’s address from the Father [Prout], 
as I wish to write to him. There is a 
picture in the Museum at Paris I wish 
him to see.” ‘I saw the Father this 
morning. He has heard nothing from 
Thackeray, and expects to hear noth- 
ing: I am not displeased with this, as I 
am sure Maclise will make admirable 
suggestions.” 


But Maclise, in turn was superseded 
by Hablot Browne, who eventually 
illustrated ‘‘ Crichton.” 

Though naturally depressed by these 
and similar rebuffs, which followed 
fast on the neglect accorded to his 
published folio of extremely humorous 
designs entitled ‘‘Flore et Zéphyr”’ 
(a copy of which can now realize 2261.), 
Thackeray continued to draw when so 
inclined, until at last he set foot in his 
kingdom by his work for Punch, and 
was finally crowned by the success of 
“Vanity Fair” in 1847, when his 
merits as both author and artist were, 
after long delay and disappointment, 
fully recognized. 

It is not the object of this article to 
deal with Thackeray’s drawings from 
the critical or technical standpoint; 
it merely aims at tracing the personal 
association they often possess with 
their designer, and to point out their 
topographical interest—if not value— 
as views of places now vanished or 
much changed by the march of ‘Prog- 
ress,” in London especially. 

To begin with ‘‘Vanity Fair,”’ we are 
at the outset confronted by the vig- 
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nette and its variable interpretation. 
The present writer inclines to the belief 
that it has a personal association with 
the author, and that the figure is more 
or less an auto-portrait of Thackeray 
—or at any rate symbolical of him in 
his réle of literary showman—gazing 
into the warped mirror of life, of 
“Vanity Fair’; behind him is his box 
of the puppets who figure in the tale- 
show. In a letter written in 1848, 
discussing the characters and object 
of his great novel, Thackeray said: 


Don’t I see (in that may-be cracked 
and warped looking-glass in which I 
am always looking) my own weak- 
nesses, wickednesses, lusts, follies, short- 
comings? in company let us hope with 
better qualities about which we will 
pretermit discourse. 


But why in the background of the 
vignette should there be a view of a 
church with two towers? The solution 
is that, the personal element of the 
drawing being granted, this building 
is an adaptation of Ottery St. Mary 
Church, which has two towers at the 
west end, and the Rectory adjoining, 
much in the style of the illustration. 
With this Devonshire parish some of 
Thackeray’s happiest boyhood memo- 
ries were entwined, for here, at Lark- 
beare near by, he spent his holidays 
with his mother and stepfather. In 
“Pendennis”? (which is known to be 
autobiographical in part) he writes 
of Ottery St. Mary under the name of 
Clavering, and recalls how, standing 
with his mother on their lawn at 
sunset, 
there was a pretty sight: it and the 
opposite park of Clavering were in the 
habit of putting on a rich golden tinge 

. the little river ran off noisily 
westward, and was lost in a sombre 
wood, behind which the towers of the 
old abbey church of Clavering (where- 
by that town is called Clavering St. 
Mary’s to the present day) rose up 
in purple splendor. 
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So, perchance, in the vignette to 
“Vanity Fair” there is an allegorical 
fancy that amid all the vanities and sins 
and turmoil of life there remain in the 
background of memory scenes from far- 
off happy days of youth and innocence 
and peace. If we can take the figure in 
the vignette to be Thackeray with his 
box of puppets, then it is legitimate to 
turn to the tailpiece at the end of the 
novel and see therein the portraits of 
the author’s two little girls: ‘‘Come, 
children, let us shut up the box and the 
puppets, for our play is played out.” 
The same little girls acted as models 
for the children in the plate entitled 
“Miss Sharp in Her Schoolroom,”’ as 
Lady Ritchie relates. 

When about seven years old Thack- 
eray went to a school kept by Dr. 
Turner on Chiswick Mall, where he 
remained until January, 1822, and 
although it is impossible to identify 
the actual house, owing to the Rate- 
Books of that date not being available, 
there is little doubt that Dr. Turner’s 
Academy was located in what is now 
known as Walpole House. This pic- 
turesque, mellow, seventeenth-century 
building, with its many heavy-framed 
windows, had been, over a hundred 
years earlier, the last home of Barbara 
Villiers, Lady Castlemaine and Duchess 
of Cleveland, the imperious mistress of 
Charles II, and mother of the first 
Duke of Grafton. Here she died 
in 1709, and as another writer has 
observed 


It almost seems as if that terribly 
seductive face would peep out from the 
top window, and a cry would be heard 
such as curdled the blood of Ann Rad- 
cliffe’s heroines. Walpole House looks 
as if it must be haunted... . at 
midnight, perhaps, the tapping of high 
heels is heard on the worm-eaten stair- 
case, or the faint rustle of a silken 
gown glides mysteriously down a dark 
passage. 


However, no ghosts seem to have 


troubled the little Thackeray whilst 
here, though it is very likely the in- 
fluence of the romantic old house was 
unconsciously impressed upon that 
facet of his imagination which, years 
later, shone forth and sparkled in 
‘‘Henry Esmond,” and most certainly 
he recalled Walpole House for ‘‘ Vanity 
Fair.” He was not very happy at 
the school, and on one occasion made 
an escape up Chiswick Lane as far as 
the Hammersmith Road, where the 
traffic of the great world of London 
decided him to return to the com- 
parative peace of Dr. Turner’s es- 
tablishment. Miss Pinkerton’s Acad- 
emy was created some quarter of a 
century later; and that it was Walpole 
House that Thackeray had in mind 
when writing the opening chapter of 
‘Vanity Fair” is evidenced by his 
charming little initial letter-sketch, 
which gives a view of Chiswick Mall, 
with the railings and stone balls (still 
in existence) on each side of the gate of 
Barbara Villiers’s old house; beyond 
are Bedford House and a distant view 
of Chiswick Church. The large illus- 
tration of ‘‘Rebecca’s Fareweli to Chis- 
wick Mall”’ is not topographically cor- 
rect. The picture of Dobbin reading 
in the playground (chap. v) might be 
construed into a back view of Walpole 
House; but the actual original of ‘‘ Dr. 
Swishtail’s Seminary”’ is not clear; it is 
probably a combination of impressions 
of Charterhouse, Dr. Turner’s, and 
that other school where Thackeray was 
boarded in early childhood and was 
supremely unhappy, as he recorded 
towards the end of his life in ‘‘ The Round- 
about Papers’’—‘‘On Letts’s Diary ’’:— 


We Indian children were consigned 
to a school of which our deluded parents 
had heard a favorable report, but which 
was governed by a horrible little tyrant, 
who made our young lives so miserable 
that I remember kneeling by my little 
bed of a night, and saying, “Pray God 
I may dream of my mother!’ 
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That shows how lasting were Thack- 
eray’s memories of his early days. 

The three views of Vauxhall Gardens 
in chap. vi may be taken to be fairly 
accurate representations of that van- 
ished resort near the Wandsworth Road 
where, for close on two hundred years, 
the people found open-air amusement 
of the kind perpetuated in later times 
at Earl’s Court and Shepherd’s Bush. 
In passing, one may remark on Thack- 
eray’s curious footnote accompanying 
the last Vauxhall sketch, stating that 
he found the costumes of the period 
(1815) he wrote of hideous, and ac- 
cordingly depicted the characters of his 
book in the dresses and uniforms of the 
forties. And yet the costumes of the 
Waterloo era, with officers in gorgeous 
uniforms and slung jackets, and women 
in gowns of the Empire style, are now 
rightly regarded as extremely pictur- 
esque, and much favored in any scheme 
for fancy dress. 

The plate ‘‘Rebecca Makes Ac- 
quaintance with a Live Baronet,” a 
characteristic example of Thackeray’s 
best illustrations, gives a glimpse of 
Berkeley Square; but this district will 
be discussed presently when dealing 
with Gaunt House. ‘‘A Family Party 
at Brighton” is scarcely an accurate 
representation of the situation of the 
Ship Hotel, where the scene is laid; but a 
thinly sketched picture in the text of 
chap. xxxiii well suggests Clarendon 
Terrace, Kemp Town. The scenes in 
Brussels and Paris may pass without 
comment. 

In the second volume the picture of 
Lord Steyne (chap. xiii), and the plate 
‘““Col. Crawley is Wanted” (chap. xvi), 
bring us to debatable ground and the 
vexed question of the originals of Gaunt 
House and its owner, Lord Steyne. It 
is urious how all the commentators of 
Thackeray’s novel have decided that 
Lord Steyne was drawn from the third 
Marquis of Hertford, mainly, it would 
seem, because this same nobleman was 
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depicted by Disraeli in ‘‘Coningsby’ 
as Lord Monmouth, and because he 
had an agent or managing man, John 
Wilson Croker, who suggests the char- 
acter of Wenham in “Vanity Fair.” 
But Disraeli drew his characters for his 
political novels very faithfully from 
life; Thackeray merely took an original 
and adapted the borrowed personality 
to his own fictional purposes. As far as 
Lord Steyne had a model, it was un- 
doubtedly—from interna! evidence in 
the book itself—Francis, second Mar- 
quis of Hertford, and father of the 
third holder of the title, who is in- 
variably but erroneously accredited 
with the Steyne characteristics. It is 
true that Thackeray’s woodcut of Lord 
Steyne bears some resemblance to 
Lawrence’s portrait of the third Mar- 
quis, inasmuch as both heads are bald 
on top and face to the left, but there the 
likeness ceases. And now for facts. 
The second marquis did not die until 
1822, which covers the period of “Vanity 
Fair,” when the third marquis was 
only about 40 years old, whereas Lord 
Steyne is described as an old man and a 
grandfather. Further, in the chapter 
entitled ‘“‘Gaunt House,” Thackeray 
says: ‘‘The Prince and Perdita have 
been in and out of that door,” etc. 
The Prince of Wales (George IV) 
separated from Mrs. Robinson finally 
in 1783, when the future third marquis 
was only six years of age. In the 
Same paragraph, Egalité, Duke of 
Orleans, is mentioned as a friend of 
Steyne’s; Egalité was executed in 1793. 
The second marquis was a notorious 
roué in the style of Lord Steyne, and 
bore the sobriquet of ‘‘The Hoary Old 
Sinner,”” one of his most scandalous 
acts being the seduction of Mrs. 
Massey.* Thackeray gives Lord Steyne 
the imaginary Court appointment of 
“Lord of the Powder Closet”; the 
Ezaminer, The Courter, eke.; slsc: Whe Toe, 


ema Post Bag,” a Thomas Moore, and 
‘D’Horsay; or, the Follies of the Day,” 1884. 
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second Marquis of Hertford was Lord 
Chamberlain of the King’s household, 
but his son was not. But, as already 
indicated, the character of Steyne must 
not be taken too literally as an exact 
picture of any original, whether a Mar- 
quis of Hertford or the third Marquis 
of Lansdowne—to whom some have 
endeavored unsuccessfully to assign the 
dubious honor. Most certainly the 
Marchioness of Steyne bears no re- 
semblance to the ladies of the Hert- 
ford family: the second marquis’s wife 
was the superb Isabella Ingram, the 
favorite of George IV, and supplanter 
of Mrs. Fitzherbert in his affections; 
and the wife of the third marquis was 
the vivacious Maria Fagniani, the 
credit of whose paternity was variously 
assigned to the Duke of Queensberry, 
George Selwyn, and the Marquis 
Fagniani, and who herself was the 
putative mother of Sir Richard Wallace. 

Granting, however, that Thack- 
eray had the second Marquis of Hert- 
ford in mind when depicting Lord 
Steyne, it might naturally be deduced 
that the Seymours’ town mansion, 
Hertford House in Manchester Square, 
was Gaunt House. But such, apparent- 
ly, was not the case, for a glance at the 
drawing ‘‘Col. Crawley is Wanted” 
establishes the fact that the author more 
probably intended Gaunt House and 
Gaunt Square to represent Lansdowne 
House and Berkeley Square, because in 
this plate is seen the absurd statue of 
George III in the réle of Marcus 
Aurelius, which formerly stood in the 
center of Berkeley Square. Mr. Beres- 
ford Chancellor, in his ‘‘Squares of 
London,” has suggested that Harcourt 
House in Cavendish Square was the 
original of Gaunt House; but the 
statue which stood in this square was 
of ‘“‘The Butcher” Duke of Cumber- 
land, in military attire of his period, 
and not in bogus Roman garb such as 
his nephew displayed in the stutue in 
Berkeley Square and Thacker.y re- 
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corded in the drawing, as may be seen 
in the illustrated editions of ‘‘ Vanity 
Fair.”’ It is possible that the author 
in his descriptive passages intention- 
ally combined features of both Man- 
chester and Berkeley Squares, and 
also, perhaps, of both marquises, so as 
to avoid the charge of suggesting too 
closely that a certain Lord Hertford 
was his prototype; and the introduc- 
tion of Lansdowne House would ac- 
count for the erroneous belief, men- 
tioned above, that the third Marquis 
of Lansdowne was the original of Lord 
Steyne. But the second Marquis of 
Hertford must claim that eviscerated 
honor, such as it is, as far as character 
is concerned, even though his son may 
resemble the woodcut of Lard Steyne.* 

To pass on to other illustrations in 
the book, ‘‘A Meeting’ presents a 
pretty view of Kensington Palace and 
Gardens. The delightful picture ‘‘Geor- 
gy Goes to Church Genteelly”’ gives a 
contemporary view of Russell Square 
from Woburn Place. The Osbornes, 
we are told, lived at No. 96 Russell 
Square. There is, of course, no such 
number, but the house Thackeray had 
in mind was on the west side, for that is 
established by the fact that the Sed- 
leys lived on the east side: ““There was a 
hackney-coach stand hard by in South- 
ampton Row,” and when Amelia paid 
her last visit to No. 96, ‘‘she could see 
over the trees of Russell Square the old 
house in which she herself was born.’’ 
Before leaving this book, which has 
illumined sombre Bloomsbury with 
romance for all time, let us recall that 
old John Sedley inspired two of Thack- 
eray’s most poignant meditative pas- 
sages—the one depicting the pathos of 
an auction in a once familar house (in 
the chapter ‘“‘How Capt. Dobbin 
Bought a Piano’’), and the other on 


*There are apparently very few portraits 
extant of the second Marquis of Hertford. 
He was painted as a boy by Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds; and a bust and recumbent statue, both 
by Sir Francis Chantrey, are in the Ash- 
mviean Museum. 
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inevitable death (‘In which Two Lights 
are put out’). Sadly true it all is; 
the friendliest, brightest homes will 
one day be empty and dark, and, their 
erstwhile owners gone to the Great 
Desolation; the once-loved possessions 
are dispersed in the sordid public sale. 

Curiously enough, ‘‘Pendennis’’ 
though dealing much with London, 
possesses only a few illustrations which 
come within the scope of this article, 
for the scenes are mainly of interiors. 
The plate ‘‘Calm Summer Evenings” 
shows the view of Ottery St. Mary, 
previously alluded to when dealing with 
the vignette of ‘‘ Vanity Fair.” ‘‘ Youth 
between Pleasure and Duty” and “A 
View from the Dean’s Garden” give 
glimpses of Exeter Cathedral, the 
former also introducing the first pre- 
sentment of Foker, who, as is well 
known, had a very definite original in 
the person of Andrew Arcedeckne of 
the Garrick Club. ‘‘The Captain Won’t 
Go Home Till Morning’”’ is interesting 


as proof of Thackeray’s habit of insert- 
ing little details in his sketches. The 
scene is Covent Garden, and the—to 
some—cryptic letters, ‘‘M MUMS” 


on the house, to the railings of 
which the inebriated Costigan clings, 
prove it to be the Old Hummuns 
Hotel, which stood, until 1881, at the 
southeast corner of the square, and 
derived its odd name from a corruption 
of the Eastern word Humoum, sig- 
nifying Turkish or hot-air baths, and 
bagnios of ill-fame, which formerly 
abounded in this neighborhood. 

In the second volume of ‘‘ Pendennis’”’ 
are two more sketches of Vauxhall, and 
in ‘Almost Perfect Happiness” a 
reminiscence of another bygone pleas- 
ure of Londoners long since abandoned 
—a dinner at Greenwich. In _ the 
middle of the last century a dinner at 
the Ship or the Crown and Scepter or 
the Trafalgar at Greenwich, or at the 
Star and Garter, Richmond, was the 
most usual form for a bachelor’s hos- 
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pitality to his friends of the other sex- 
But with the advent of motor-cars and 
trips further afield, and the establish- 
ment of large restaurants in London, 
the old riverside taverns have fallen 
into desuetude or—as in the case of the 
Star and Garter—ceased to exist. In 
the initial letter of chap. xxxiii, towards 
the end of ‘Pendennis,’ there is a 
representation of Thackeray’s study in 
Young Street, Kensington; the actual 
armchair depicted is still in the pos- 
session of Lady Ritchie, and was the 
one used constantly by her father. 
“The Newcomes” and ‘‘Henry Es- 
mond,” being illustrated respectively 
by Doyle and Du Maurier, do not 
come within the range of this article, 
though one would fain linger over both, 
so suggestive are they of comment. 
For the same reason we must pass over 
Frederick Walker’s illustrations to ‘“‘The 
Adventures of Philip” and ‘Denis 
Duval,” only pausing to record one 
interesting fact. The frontispiece to 
‘“‘Philip,” entitled ‘Thanksgiving,’ was 
intended to show the interior of the 
church of St. George the Martyr in 
Queen Square, Bloomsbury, and the 
faces of the two children were portraits 
of Miss Grace Dalziel and Gilbert 
Dalziel, daughter and son of Edward 
Dalziel—one of the brothers Dalziel, 
the famous wood engravers. Mr. Gil- 
bert Dalziel, subsequently the editor | 
of Judy and founder of Ally Sloper, 
well remembers going to Frederick 
Walker’s studio to sit for this drawing 
in “Philip,” and he possesses a very 
amusing letter from the artist written 
to him at this time. Frederick Walker 
was introduced to Thackeray by Joseph 
Swain, the wood engraver who executed 
most of the novelist’s own drawings. 
Though the illustrations in ‘‘The 
Virginians’’ were drawn by Thackeray, 
they need not detain us long, for here 
the artist was not depicting places and 
streets as they were in his time, but 
rather his idea of their aspect in the 










































eighteenth century—the period of the 
story. ‘‘A Rencontre in Fleet Street’ 
is good, showing old Temple Bar and 
the impaled heads of the Jacobites who 
suffered after ‘the Forty-Five.”. The 
initial letter to chap. xxvii is a free 
transcription from the third plate of 
Hogarth’s ‘Industry and Idleness.” 
The illustration entitled ‘‘Harry is 
Presented to a Great Personage’”’ 
causes some speculation as tc what the 
scene in the background represents, 
because in the text Harry Warrington 
was taken ‘‘to Court” for his intro- 
duction to George II. But this scene 
is not ‘‘at Court,” neither can it be 
identified with the neighborhood of 
St. James’s or Kensington. The church 
steeple looks very much like that of 
St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, so possibly 
Thackeray intended the locality of the 
introduction to be outside the Royal 
Mews, which were rebuilt by George 
II, in 1732, almost exactly on the site 
of the present National Gallery. ‘‘Be- 
hind Montagu House”’ gives a glimpse 
of the church of St. George, Blooms- 
bury, crowned by the popinjay statue 
of George I in Roman fancy dress, 
borrowed plumes being, no doubt, con- 
sidered appropriate for a masquerading 
British monarch made in Germany. 
“‘Despondency’”’ and ‘‘Hope”’ present 
more or less fanciful views of Totten- 
ham Court Road in the middle of the 
eighteenth century, the latter plate 
including Whitefield’s Tabernacle. 

That delightful little tale ‘The 
Great Hoggarty Diamond’ was illus- 
trated by the author in his peculiarly 
appropriate style at its best—humor 
and pathos, and a touch of the bizarre 
in unison with the story. The plate 
““A Coronet, by Jingo,” again illus- 
trates Thackeray’s love of little details. 
Lady Drum and Titmarsh are driving 
away from the jeweler’s in Coventry 
Street by Leicester Square, and the 
words ‘‘Miss Linwood” on one of the 
houses recall the fact that it was on the 
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site of the present Empire, that during 
the first half of the last century, Miss 
Linwood’s needlework pictures were 
exhibited to the number of sixty or 
more. This innocuous but dreary show 
was one of the staple day-time enter- 
tainments to which children were taken 
in those days; what the kinema- 
reared child of 1916 would say to it had 
better be left unsaid, even in imagina- 
tion. The plate illustrating ‘Over 
Head and Ears in Love” gives a sketchy 
view of Richmond Bridge and Asgill 
House. 

The “Paris” and ‘Irish’? Sketch 
Books, and ‘“‘Cornhill to Cairo’’ con- 
tain most entertaining illustrations, 
but they do not suggest any special 
comment; and the same remark applies 
to the even more humorous drawings 
accompanying ‘‘The Book of Snobs,” 
“Travels in London,” and ‘“Bur- 
lesques.”” In ‘‘The Book of Snobs,” 
however, possibly the presentments of 
certain club snobs—Spavin and Capt. 
Shindy—were more or less portraits of 
their originals); Mr. Wyndham Smith 
and Mr. Stephen Price of the Garrick 
Club. 

The Hogarthian drawings for ‘‘Mr. 
Deuceace”’ and ‘‘Catherine” were in- 
tentionally exaggerated, and have a 
touch of the terrible about them in 
keeping with those grotesquely sombre 
tales. 

“The Roundabout Papers” which 
contain some of Thackeray’s most ef- 
fective and characteristic writing— 
kindly rumination and charming little 
reminiscences of his own early days— 
have also some interesting illustrations. 
That introducing “On a Lazy Idle 
Boy” was drawn at Coire in the Alps; 
and that illustrating ‘‘On Some Late 
Great Victories’? shows No. 52 Bromp- 
ton Crescent, then occupied by Major 
Carmichael Smyth, and the railings are 
still unchanged (Lady Ritchie says), 
though newsboy, crossing-sweeper, and 
orange-girl, if still alive, are now old, 
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and he who sketched them long dead. 
“Tunbridge Toys” is quite a pretty 
picture in miniature. The initial letter 
to ‘‘On Being Found Out”’ is, perhaps, a 
reminiscence of Thackeray’s early school 
at Chiswick. ‘“‘On a Peal of Bells” 
begins with the words:— 


I am reminded somehow of a July 
day, a garden, and a great clanging of 
bells years and years ago, on the very 
day when George IV was crowned. I 
remember a little boy lying in that 
garden reading his first novel. It was 
called ‘‘The Scottish Chiefs.” The 
little boy (who is now ancient and not 
little) read this book in the summer- 
house of his great-grandmamma. She 
was eighty years of age then. A most 
lovely and picturesque old lady. 


The present writer, wishing to identify 
the scene of this passage and its ac- 
companying illustration, referred the 
question to Lady Ritchie, who states:— 


My father’s great-grandmother was 
Mrs. Becher. She lived at Fareham, 
in Hampshire, on the Portsmouth 
Road. The house is now the Reading- 
Room; it is in the High Street, and 
has a garden behind it. This is what 
my father was alluding to in ‘On a 
Peal of Bells.” | 


So let us regard this little sketch as an 
auto-portrait of Thackeray at the age 
of 10, with Fareham Church and Mrs. 
. Becher’s summerhouse in the back- 
ground. In the same volume, for the 
paper ‘‘Round about the Christmas 
Tree,’ we find a back view of the for- 
mer little boy at the age of 50. Thack- 
eray was fond of introducing portraits 
of himself. In the Prefatory Remarks 
to *‘The Book of Snobs” he is seen 
pursuing Col. Snobley with a large 
fork; in the initial letter of chap. ii 
of ‘‘Lovel the Widower” he is grasping 
the hair of fleeting Time; and at the 
beginning of ‘‘Christmas Books” is 
that delightful little figure of a very 
plaintive Thackeray indeed, with his 
jester’s mask removed. He can be 
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found elsewhere in ‘‘Christmas Books’’; 
but throughout other books all the 
initial letters and tailpieces designed 
by Thackeray repay study, for they 
are full of fancy and delicate humor and 


charm. 
The illustrations to ‘‘Christmas 
Books’”’ contain some of the artist- 


author’s best work. What a wealth of 
humor is here displayed! how well vary- 
ing types of character are visualized! 
and with what skill a touch of pathos is 
imparted! The urchins in ‘‘Dr. Birch 
and His Young Friends” are truly 
delightful, and were doubtless well- 
remembered figures from Chiswick and 
Charterhouse. The mirthful fancy of 
the sketches in ‘‘The Rose and the 
Ring”’ is in a distinctly different style, 
and resembles that of Doyle, and, in 
later times, W. S. Gilbert. In ‘Mrs. 
Perkins’s Ball’? the presentments of 
the Mulligan are possibly composite 
portraits of William O’Connell (cousin 
of Daniel O’Connell) and the O’Gor- 
man Mahon, from both of whom the 
character is said to have been drawn. 
And, finally, ‘‘Our Street’’ brings us to 
Young Street, Kensington, seen in ‘“‘A 
Street Ceremony”; and ‘‘The Lady 
Whom Nobody Knows”’ is walking in 
Kensington Square: the square tower 
of the old church is seen in both pic- 
tures, for the present Decorated church 
and spire of St. Mary Abbots date only 
from 1869. 

But Kensington, like the rest of 
Thackeray’s London, is sadly and ir- 
retrievably changed in the fifty-two 
years that have elapsed since his death, 
and it is thanks to his written words 
and animated drawings that we can 
recover the aspect and vital spirit of 
the vanished past. Thackeray, con- 
jointly with Dickens, Phiz, and par- 
ticularly Leech, revivifies that dear 
dead world of London in the middle of 
the nineteenth century—a world of 
women in voluminous dresses, poke 
bonnets, and ringlets; of hirsute men 
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in paletots and. peg-top trousers; of 
quaintly garbed children, the joy of 
papa and mamma; of buxom maid- 
servants and tall be-plushed Jeameses. 
They lived, it is true, in gloomy- 
looking houses in sombre, drab streets; 
but, once within those houses, what 
cozy warmth, what bright firelight, and 
odors of substantial cooking, and un- 
stinted supplies of port and madeira 
and sherry. And, above, what domes- 
tic beatitude and happy unurseries, 
whence troop the children, all stiff- 
muslined and tight-suited, yet shouting 
and rosy, to crowd the ramshackle cab, 
with its much be-caped ancient driver, 
The Athenaeum. 
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and so off to a jolly night at Astley’ 
or the pantomime in conditions of reas 
frost and snow, or yellow fog and link- 
boys, such as we moderns wot not of. 
Blessed period of port and progeny 
and domesticity in excelsis from Buck- 
ingham Palace to Bloomsbury Square 
and brand-new Bayswater: though we 
smile at you, we love you. Despite its 
limitations, it was a good, solid, happy 
time of English life at its best, and, 
for us who come after, it lives again in 
the pages and inimitable drawings 
of Thackeray, a _ faithful delineator 
of the modes and manners of his 
period. 
S. M. Ellis. 





THE POPULARITY OF MR. ARNOLD BENNETT. 


Mr. Arnold Bennett has just pub- 
lished another novel, The Lion’s Share. 
There is nothing surprising in that. 
He is perhaps the readiest writer 
living; and his talent is so genuine that 
his quality shows—of course, in very 
varying degrees—in everything he writes. 
He is one of those happy authors who, 
while it is impossible for them not to 
take pains about their work, can 
proportion exactly the amount of 
pains necessary to achieve any task 
undertaken. It is this quality in him, 
and not the absence in him of artistic 
qualities as some people have sup- 
posed, which makes him seem par 
excellence a ‘‘professional”’ writer. 
The artist in him is strong except in 
this respect: that he is not impelled 
willy-nilly to lavish his utmost atten- 
tion on a subject. Yet he never, or 
shall we say very seldom (for, after all, 
he is human, though he seems as 
reliable. as a machine), scamps. On 
the contrary, and it is one of the se- 
erets of his success that he gives an 
abundant measure. He puts really 
good things into a book meant chiefly 
to amuse. When he wrote feuilletons 


they were first-class feuilletons. He 
has perhaps turned out more good bosh 
—which is, alas! almost as rare as really 
good fiction—than any other con- 
temporary. But it is not, of course, 
his good bosh that gives any purchase 
for criticism, only the critic cannot 
help noticing that the gusto which is 
the making of such fantasias as The 
Grand Babylon Hotel is precisely the 
same quality that makes his detailed 
realism also eminently readable. He 
has a Balzacian way of making even 
the dingy exciting—everybody has 
noticed that; as the commonplace is 
what, on the whole, most people are 
most familiar with, they find in his 
books an incomparable reality. Mr. 
Arnold Bennett, so far from being 
bored with those sides of life which it is 
the desire of the general reader to for- 
get when he takes up a novel, is posi- 
tively excited by them, and he com- 
municates his own thrill to his readers. 
He reconciles people much more ef- 
fectively (as long as they are reading 
him) to the humdrum turmoil of life, 
than writers who deliberately set out to 
find a soul of good in things evil, a 
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mysterious depth in commonplace peo- 
ple, and nobility in men’s harum- 
scarum impulses and ambitions. He 
reconciles his readers to the actual 
without tricking it out with the glamour 
of daydreams or the lighting it from 
within with some approximation to a 
reassuring mysticism. That is another 
cause of his popularity; and the critic 
cannot do better than to hunt further 
for other causes of it, for Mr. Bennett 
is one of the few good novelists who 
is really popular, thanks to his best 
qualities. 

One of the scarcer qualities in human 
nature, especially in English human 
nature, as the fact that we have to go 
to a foreign language for a name for it 
shows, is joie de vivre. Translate that 
phrase into ‘‘the joy of life’ and it at 
once acquires to our ears a depressing 
theoretic quality. It ceases to suggest 
something spontaneous and straight- 
forward; it becomes associated with 
conscientious revolt, pedantic inebriety, 
high spirits which have the will always 
behind them bolstering them up, and 
such dismal things. Such joie de 
vivre as finds reflection in literature is 
apt, too, to be callous and disgusting. 
Now Mr. Bennett really loves life. 
He loves too little what life ought to 
be. But to be in love with life is far 
better than to be merely put out of 
temper with it by a sense of an ideal 
which is never distinctly apprehended, 
and is therefore only efficient in pro- 
ducing disillusionment, or perhaps a 
wistful sense of the greatness of man, 
which translated into terms of what 
actually goes on in an individual comes 
down as often as not to fondling the 
idea of his own nobility. It is astonish- 
ing how easy it is to persuade people 
that life is unworthy of creatures such 
as they, with immortal longings in 
them. But this does not really gratify 
them. It only gives them*the unre- 
liable comfort that intimate flattery 
gives. Indeed, they are ready enough 
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when opportunity offers to exchange 
it for the sense that it is not life which 
is not up to them, but they who are 
not up to life. It is this sense which 
Mr. Bennett’s book brings them— 
brings them, too, as I said above, with- 
out tricking things out in fancy colors 
or shirking anything. His characters, 
at least those on whom sympathetic 
attention is fixed, are nearly all making 
a struggle to rise to the level of an 
experience which seen through other 
eyes than Mr. Bennett’s might seem 
nothing-promising and poor. They have 
something of the quality of the hero 
in a most unheroic world. And the 
result is that the general reader will 
take from Mr. Bennett’s hand descrip- 
tions of death, disease, old age, pov- 
erty, vulgarity, and confusion which, 
coming from another, they would re- 
ject as ‘‘sordid.”’ 

This quality in Mr. Bennett implies, 
of course, that he is not, indeed, em- 
phatically not, a discoverer of dis- 
tinctions, a writer who discriminates 
between what is more and what is less 
worth while, and to whom we can be 
indebted for a finer and more precise 
sense of values. He is too indiscrim- 
inate in his response to life for that. 
He does not judge the aims of his 
characters; indeed, he hardly judges 
at all. He accepts, he welcomes and 
presents a faithful picture. Whether 
the aim of his characters is to get on, 
to become efficient, to be rich, to get 
the better of someone else, to marry, 
or just to struggle somehow along, we 
get from him no criticism of these aims 
as ends. We do not see them in the 
light of any outside standard, moral or 
esthetic, but from within, as they 
appear to the person actually pur- 
suing them. The man who wants to 
become mayor gets from him just as 
unreserved a sympathy as the artist, 
the lover as the shopkeeper making a 
business. It is his, or her, excitement, 
keenness or disappointment which is 
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the criterion of the importance or 
worth of their aims. The character in 
question may be narrow and vulgar, 
and by all exterior signs may be in- 
ferred to have the foggiest notions of 
what is really worth while; nevertheless 
it is his or her estimate of the value 
of what is striven for which Mr. Ben- 
nett, thanks to an extraordinary direct- 
ness of sympathy,,communicates and 
makes the criterion. Mention of his 
sympathy brings one to another of his 
qualities which is remarkable, and 
contributes in a measure to making his 
books so popular: his astonishing lack 
of egotism in portraying life and charac- 
ter. It makes him so fair all round. 
He is one of the most objective and 
least egotistic of writers. Compare 
him for a moment with Mr. Wells in 
this respect. It is natural to compare 
them because both men in their novels 
have performed for us the service of 
reflecting modern life in a way which 
shows us, and will show the historian, 
what changes are, and have been, going 
on. One feels as one reads Mr. Wells’s 
books that his perceptions have always 
been sharpened by the way in which 
the confusion of the existing order has 
impinged upon himself, has baffled, 
tortured, and amused him. His fiction 
is autobiography in disguise, doctored 
and altered often beyond recognition 
in fact, but in spirit autobiography; 
just as his thinking has the air of always 
having been prompted by the exigen- 
cies of his own predicaments at the 
moment, however disinterestedly it 
may have been afterwards pursued. 
Thanks to being such a bundle of con- 
flicting sensibilities, reactions and pas- 
sions—so ‘‘human,” to use a tag— 
this reflection of a personal response to 
life has been extraordinarily rich in 
results. Mr. Wells has shown us things 
worth seeing because he is so personal; 
Mr. Bennett because he has forgotien 
himself. Compared with Mr. Wells 
be is an “eye” without a character 


behind it. What is, however, behind 
that eye is a sympathy which enables" 
him to find ordinary characters as 
interesting as they actually are to 
themselves. Mr. Wells’s characters, 
when they are not projections of him- 
self, are as interesting as they are to 
himself; that is to say, interesting in a 
very different way. 

Lastly, it is the peculiar quality of 
Mr. Bennett’s joie de vivre which more 
than anything has made his success. 
It is so free from the offensiveness of the 
common sort. It is unsophisticated. 
His delight in wealth, in motor-cars, 
superb restaurants, houses, smart dog- 
carts, cigarette-boxes, dressing-cases, 
and rich, proper clothes has the same 
frank quality as the pleasure a boy 
takes in a really fine, brand-new fishing- 
rod. It is the Aladdin’s lamp quality 
of money that enchants him and his 
characters endlessly. His last book 
is the story of a young girl bored to 
death in a country house. Her father 
and mother die, and she comes into a 
fortune; she is free. She pretends to be 
a widow in order to enjoy completer 
freedom, and off she goes to Paris, 
getting into all sorts of amusing quan- 
daries, including the suffragette move- 
ment. In depicting the bewilderments 
of youth, its delicious relish of the 
sense of power, of finding out things, of 
being adequate to unexpected oc- 
casions, of rebounding from humilia- 
tions, Mr. Bennett particularly excels, 
whether the person in question is really 
young, as in this case, or only young 
for the moment, and it is only in con- 
trast to a hard life that he or she enjoys 
the delight of possessing, it may be for 
a short time or a long one, but anyhow 
possessing, ‘‘the lion’s share.’ 

Although his material is in his 
serious work in the ordinary sense of 
the word extremely unromantic, that 
is to say, the very opposite of the 
stuff that day-dreams are made of, his 
interpretation of life is completely 
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romantic. The essence of all roman- 
ticism is to make an _ individual’s 
feeling about things the sole test of their 
value. The state of feeling which is 
“usually called ‘‘passion’”’ is essentially 
romantic; everybody knows that the 
immense value it attributes to a par- 
ticular person has no objective truth. 
All Mr. Bennett’s characters are ‘“‘pas- 
sionate,’”’ whether it is about another 
human being or a printing press or 
anything else. Their passion throws 
a glamour over the sordidness and 
squalor of the five towns. We feel as 
we read serious doubts whether the 
five towns are not in some incompre- 
hensible way better than Athens or 
Florence. We lose all sense of an 
external standard. Mr. Bennett’s great- 
est book is also a romantic one, but 
The New Statesman. 


it is the tragedy of romanticism. In 
The Old Wives Tale he rises above the 
point of view of the characters whose 
impulses and desires glorify dispropor- 
tionately one thing after another. We 
are made to feel that the alchemy of 
the will cannot at any rate gild the 
ravages of time. For time not only 
takes away the attractiveness of the 
body and the activity of the mind, 
but also the internal power which 
made things seem worth while. How 
sleepy and dull the sisters are at the 
end of the book! The secret, however, 
of Mr. Bennett’s appeal, what makes 
reading his books seem a substitute 
for actual experience to so many, 
is that he, like them, is matter of fact 
in the things he values but intensely 
romantic in the way he feels about them. 
Desmond MacCarthy. 
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Hartley Withers, an English financial 
expert, and author of a number of 
books on banking, exchange and the 
stock market, enters a new and broad- 
er field in a convenient and readable 
volume on “International Finance” 
(E. P. Dutton & Company). Written 
primarily for English readers, and only 
slightly revised for this American 
edition, the book describes the methods 
of international exchange, the floating 
of loans, the relations of finance and 
diplomacy and of finance and trade, the 
benefits and evils of international 
finance and financial transactions in 
peace and war. The subject is one that 
has a new interest for American readers, 
now that foreign loans are being floated 
in this country and it is presented in a 


~ direct and illuminating way. 


In an attractive little booklet, pub- 
lished by the Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company, Mrs. Charlotte Eaton records 
“‘A Last Memory of Robert Louis 
Stevenson.”” Mrs. Eaton’s husband, 


the late Wyatt Eaton, an artist, was a 
friend of Stevenson in his student days, 
and it was because of this friendship 
that her opportunity came for a meeting 
with Stevenson at the Sanborn cottage, 
at Manasquan, on the New Jersey 
coast. Stevenson had just come from 
Saranac, where he had spent the winter 
in a vain quest of health, and he was 
preparing for his voyage to the South 
Seas. He was in a cheerful mood, all 
the more because his stay at Saranac, 
disappointing otherwise, had borne 
such literary fruit as ‘‘The Lantern 
Bearer” and the first chapters of ‘‘The 
Master of Ballantrae.”” As was to 
have been expected, his manner and 
bearing and the lightest word he spoke 
made a deep impression upon those 
who saw him for the first time at 
Manasquan, and Mrs. Eaton has 
reproduced every incident of the occa- 
sion with affectionate detail. A por- 
trait of Stevenson and a medallion 
head of Wyatt Eaton illustrate the 
book. 
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“‘Contemptible” is the title of the 
latest volume in the series ‘‘Soldier 
Tales of the Great War’’ published by 
the J. B. Lippincott Co. Its author 
signs himself merely ‘‘Casualty’”’ and 
the story reveals him as a Subaltern who 
took part at the beginning of the war 
in the retreat from Mons and in the 
action which finally turned back the 
Germans in their advance on Paris. 
Without any effort toward literary 
form, the tale unfolds in a natural 
manner; it is told in the everyday, 
simple language of the soldier who is 
too busily engaged in ‘“‘doing”’ to gain a 
complete impression always but whose 
observations are for this very reason 
spontaneous and vivid. His experiences 
include being wounded in action and 
brought back from the gates of death 
through the series of Field Hospital, 
Clearing Hospital, Base Hospital, and 
finally home to England. Records 
such as this, written by men who obtain 
their knowledge at first hand, are 
intensely interesting and constitute a 
valuable portion of the literature about 
the war. 


In writing ‘‘A Little Book of Friends”’ 
(Houghton Mifflin Company) Mrs. Har- 
riet Prescott Spofford has rendered a 
very useful service, and one which no 
one else could have done so well, if at 
all. She has presented, from intimate 
personal acquaintance, a group of por- 
traits of New England women who won 
distinction in art or letters,—Annie 
Fields and Sarah Orne Jewett, kindred 
spirits and intimate friends, Anne 
Whitney, Celia Thaxter, ‘‘Gail Hamil- 
ton,’”’ Mary Louise Booth, Jane An- 
drews, Louisa Stone Hopkins, Rose 
Terry Cooke and Louise Chandler 
Moulton. It is with the personalities 
of these friends of hers rather than 
with their achievements that Mrs. Spof- 
ford is chiefly concerned, and she pre- 
sents them with a clearness of discern- 
ment and a warmth of sympathy which 


would have made the sketches delight- 
ful reading, even if the subjects had been 
in themselves less interesting. As it is, 
the book deserves and must receive a 
cordial welcome as a contribution to the 
literature of New England biography. 


That rollicking piece of small-boy 
mirth, John Brownjohn’s ‘‘The Adven- 
tures of Miltiades Peterkin Paul,’’ which 
beguiled young readers a score of years 
ago, has been reissued by the Lothrop, 
Lee & Shepard Company, and presents 
itself to the small boys of today in an 
attractive quarto volume, decorated 
with dozens of gay pictures by John 
Goss and L. Hopkins. The same 
house publishes ‘‘Yule-Tide in Many 
Lands,” by Mary P. Pringle and 
Clara A. Urann, a book which describes 
and illustrates for young readers the 
varying Christmas customs of many 
lands and times; ‘‘Top-of-the-World 
Stories for Boys and Girls,’”’ a collec- 
tion of eight stories translated from 
Scandinavian authors by Emilie Pouls- 
son and Laura E. Poulsson, and il- 
lustrated by Florence Liley Young; 
“The Independence of Nan’’ by Nina 
Rhoades, author of the ‘‘Brick House 
Books” for young girls, and of divert- 
ing stories for older girls, to which 
class the present book belongs; and a 
little manual of ‘‘ Physical Training for 
Boys,” by M. N. Bunker, D.C., which 
outlines a course of physical training, 
and illustrates it with thirty-six full- 
page exercise poses, and eight full-page 
illustrations of remarkable physical 
development, which are well calculated 
to stimulate the athletic aspirations of 
boys who study it. 


“‘Cecily and the Wide World,’ by 
Elizabeth F. Corbett, is the story of a 
very modern woman who masterfully 
controlled a situation which would have 
conquered a weaker person. Cecily 
Fairchild’s husband was a doctor in a 
small city. He was interested pre- 
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eminently in social, service, but found 
Cecily more interested, apparently, in 
society and in her children than in his 
plans and ideals. In the course of time 
Fairchild met a woman, a social worker 
of national reputation, who urged him 
to follow his inclinations and educate 
himself for a wider service. At her in- 
stigation Fairchild went to New York 
to study under a ‘‘social specialist” 
for a year. His studies completed, 
he wished to begin his services in ‘‘ Edu- 
cation for Health” in Chicago, where his 
monetary returns would be small for a 
time, but where a brilliant future seemed 
assured. To Fairchild’s great surprise 
when he communicated these plans to 
Cecily he found her, not repining nor 
resentful, but determined to take her 
children and make her own living. The 
account which follows cf Cecily’s ad- 
ventures in ‘“‘the wide world’’ and her 
handling of emotional situations is ab- 
sorbing and illuminating. In spirit, the 
book is strong, constructive, and wholly 
fine. Henry Holt and Company. 


“‘The Pollyanna Calendar for 1917” 
(The Page Company) will appeal strong- 
ly to readers of ‘‘The Glad Books.” 
There is a page for each week, with a bit 
of the cheery Pollyanna philosophy for 
each page, and a new picture in colors 
for each month. And from each page 
looks out the sunny face of Pollyanna. 


In a double sense, ‘‘ Julius Le Vallon” 
(E. P. Dutton & Co.) marks a transition 
point in the work of Algernon Black- 
wood. First, he has ventured to expand 
his favorite theme of the long-forgotten 
Powers which inhabit the world about 
us beyond the limits of the short story 
into a full length novel. And second, 
he has written it with a particular 
earnestness which suggests that the 
philosophy of the book was fully as 
important to him as the fiction. A 
strange youth, Julius Le Vallon, and 
John Mason meet at sixteen in a boys’ 
school in Kent and piece together 
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memories of their life together in the 
more primitive world of an earlier in- 
carnation. Coming together again in 
the University at Edinburgh, they ex- 
periment recklessly with the power of 
evoking Wind and Fire which Julius, 
formerly the priest Concerighé, has 
remembered from ancient times. It 
begins to appear that they both, with 
the help of a woman, had long ago 
misused these powers and that as soon 
as they shall all be on earth together at 
the same time restitution must be 
made. Julius later discovers the woman 
and in a remote valley of the Jura 
Mountains the three perform the 
tremendous ceremony which forms the 
closing scene of the book. The novel 
is undeniably less interesting than the 
earlier stories, but it is not a question 
of length, but of plot. The stories are 
essentially single pictures; while the 
novel is a series of similar scenes 
strong on the very tenuous thread of 
the reader’s sense of the necessity of the 
restitution in question. And surely the 
author, in his anxiety to discredit the 
intellect, strains even his probabilities 
in bringing back the marvelous woman 
Ziaz as an ignorant and tiresome servant 
girl. The last sentence in the book 
hints at a sequel which should far sur- 
pass it. The reasonable core about 
which Mr. Blackwood spins his fan- 
tasies is in such close accord with the 
latest developments in philosophy, re- 
ligion, and esthetics that one is tempted 
to speculate over the possibility that his 
books may ultimately add one more cult 
to the multitudinous list that we already 
possess. Certainly, in the great strug- 
gle between spirituality and material- 
ism he is more unmistakably on the side 
of the angels than most writers of 
fiction, credible or incredible. In view 
of all this, it is curious to note that he 
and Gene Stratton-Porter, appalling as 
the comparison may seem, appear to be 
working from opposite sides toward the 
same great truth. 














